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Biden has an ambitious agenda. 
Americans aren't sure what it Is. 
A new poll shows the public isn’t familiar with the 


American Jobs Act or American Families Plan. It’s a 
hurdle for Biden, but he’s still in an enviable spot. 
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Mike Lindell 
turned away 


The MyPillow CEO 
was tossed from the 
RGA conference. 
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Amid news that the Manhattan DA has convened a grand jury that could indict him, his executives or his 
company, former President Donald Trump signaled this week that he’s considering a 2024 White House bid. 


GOP frets behind the scenes 
over potential Trump ’24 bid 


Trump is indicating he will run again. But he may face 
skepticism from surprising conservative corners of the GOP. 


BY OLIVIA BEAVERS 
AND BURGESS EVERETT 
Republicans largely oppose 
forming a commission to exam- 
ine the Jan. 6 Capitol attack, hop- 
ing to block out further Donald 
Trump-induced chaos while they 
try to retake Congress next year. 
The former president is mak- 


ing clear he isn’t going anywhere. 

Trump is confiding in allies 
that he intends to run again in 
2024 with one contingency: that 
he still has aclean bill of health, 
according to two sources close to 
the former president. That means 
Trump is going to hang over the 
Republican Party despite its at- 


tempts to rebrand during his exile 
and its blockade of a Trumpcen- 
tric investigation into January’s 
insurrection. 

And amid news that the 
Manhattan district attorney 
has convened a grand jury that 
could decide to indict Trump, 

TRUMP on Page 10 


GOP ire imperils plan to confront China 


BY ANDREW DESIDERIO 
AND GAVIN BADE 

Last-minute Senate drama is 
threatening to upend what many 
in Washington see as the last major 
bipartisan victory the chamber can 
get this year. 

Republicans are indicating that 
they may derail debate on a mas- 
sive Senate bill confronting China’s 
growing economic and geopolitical 


influence before the Senate leaves 
town for a recess later this week. 
Some in the GOP are pressing for 
more votes on their amendments to 
the China legislation, atop priority 
of Majority Leader Chuck Schumer. 

Sen. Mike Crapo (R-Idaho) said 
he was particularly frustrated by 
what he described as Democratic 
leadership’s refusal to consider a 
trade amendment he’s crafted with 


Sen. Ron Wyden (D-Ore.). 

“As of right now, there’s been 
an absolute refusal to let me have 
a vote,” Crapo said Wednesday 
afternoon. “We’ve been trying 
for days.” 

Crapo spoke up about his ob- 
jections during the GOP lunch on 
Wednesday, according to sources 
familiar with the exchange, and 

CHINA on Page 13 


Longtime Virginia Sen. 
John Warner dies at 94 
Warner represented Virginia for 30 years and was 


its last Republican senator as the commonwealth 
has shifted toward the left in recent years. 
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Matt 
Wuerker 
The cartoonist’s 


daily take on the 
world of politics. 
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Biden willing to 
let infrastructure 
talks stretch a bit 


With the GOP set to present its proposal, W.H. 
ready to go past Memorial Day — but not too far 


BY CHRISTOPHER CADELAGO 
AND LAURA BARRON-LOPEZ 

White House officials and other 
Democrats close to the bipartisan 
infrastructure talks are willing to 
let the negotiations stretch past 
their Memorial Day deadline — 
but not too far. 

Senate Republicans are slated to 
bring forward their latest proposal 
on Thursday, a plan that is unlike- 
ly to approach $1 trillion in new 
spending — making it far less pal- 
atable to the White House. There 
also are deepening doubts about 
an agreement on how to pay for the 
infrastructure spending package. 
Democrats are resistant to tapping 
leftover Covid relief money, which 
the White House argues isn’t suf- 
ficient to cover the plan anyway. 

White House aides and Demo- 
crats say they’re giving Republi- 
cans ample time to put forward 
their offers on “hard” infrastruc- 
ture — money to build roads, repair 
aging bridges and expand broad- 


band. Barring breakthroughs ona 
long list of sticking points, Biden 
advisers and Democrats are pre- 
paring to wind down talks within a 
week or possibly two, three people 
familiar with the discussions told 
POLITICO. At that point, they will 
start shifting their focus to what it 
will take to pass a bill on a party- 
line vote. 

The White House’s flexibility 
with pushing the deadline would 
bring the talks to a familiar stage 
of negotiations in Washington, 
in which each side tries to deflect 
blame for being the one that gave 
up on the deal. Republican sena- 
tors are holding anews conference 
Thursday morning. Should their 
new offer prove inadequate, the 
White House could decide simply 
to stick to its Memorial Day week- 
end deadline. 

The decision about how long to 
continue comes as progressives 
are expressing growing frustra- 

INFRASTRUCTURE on Page 11 


Dems back growing calls 
to probe lab leak theory 


BY ANDREW DESIDERIO 
AND ERIN BANCO 

Support is growing in Congress 
for a probe of the origins of the Co- 
vid-19 pandemic, an effort that 
could pit Democratic lawmakers 
against the Biden administration 
as China hawks draw new attention 
to the theory that the virus leaked 
from a Wuhan lab. 

It’s not yet clear what form the 
congressionalinquiry would take, 
particularly whether the Covid 
origin question would be part of a 
broader review of the global crisis 
and the U.S. response. But the on- 
going discussions on Capitol Hill 
represent a remarkable bipartisan 
agreement that Congress should 
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Democrats are open to entertaining 
the argument that President Joe 
Biden needs to exert diplomatic 
pressure on Beijing to release data 
from the lab in Wuhan, China. 
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Biden: Intelligence community 
split on Covid-19 origin 
President Joe Biden said 
Wednesday that the U.S 
intelligence community is split 
between two origin theories for 
the Covid-19 pandemic. 

In a statement Wednesday, 
Biden notably did not detail the 
two theories between which 
the intelligence community is 
split. The president’s statement 
did note that he had ordered 
areview of the pandemic’s 
origins, “including whether it 
emerged from human contact 
with an infected animal or from 
a laboratory accident,” but did 
not say whether either of those 
two scenarios were among the 
options considered to be “likely 
scenarios” by the intelligence 
community. 

Biden said two elements of 
the intelligence community 
lean toward one scenario 
while another element of the 
community leans toward 
another, “each with low or 
moderate confidence.” The 
remainder of the intelligence 
community, which Biden said 
constituted its majority, “do 
not believe there is sufficient 
information to assess one to be 
more likely than the other.” 

The president said he had 
ordered the intelligence 
community to “redouble” efforts 
to look into the situation to 
“bring us closer to a definitive 
conclusion” and report back in 
90 days. That investigation will 
include “specific questions” 
for China, the nation where the 
coronavirus that causes Covid-19 
is widely believed to have 
originated, Biden said. 

The president added that the 
U.S. andits partners will push 
China to take part ina “full, 
transparent, evidence-based 
international investigation and to 
provide access to all relevant data 
and evidence.” 

“Getting to the bottom of the 
origin of this pandemic will help 
us understand how to prepare 
for the next pandemic, and the 
next one,” Karine Jean-Pierre, 
principal White House deputy 
press secretary, said at a press 
briefing Wednesday. 

Jean-Pierre said the Biden 
administration is and has 
been committed to a “whole- 
of-government effort” on 
the situation. She repeatedly 
declined to say if China will 
face any penalties if it doesn’t 
cooperate with investigations 
and which elements of the 
intelligence community are 
leaning towards one pandemic 
origin or another. 

“We're going to go with the 90 
day investigation and see where it 
takes us from there,” Jean-Pierre 
said. “We’ll have more to share 
after the 90 days.” 

Senior Biden national security 
officials had previously told 
POLITICO they hadn’t announced 
a formal probe because China is 
unlikely to release lab records 
that would aid the investigation. 

Support has mounted in 
recent days in Congress for 
an investigation into how the 
pandemic began after a Sunday 
Wall Street Journal report 
that three researchers at the 
Wuhan Institute of Virology 
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had symptoms consistent with 
Covid-19 and were hospitalized 
in November 2019. 

The lab leak theory had for 
months been widely panned 
by many in media and political 
circles as an unlikely conspiracy 
theory. But that thinking has 
shifted in recent weeks to 
reexamine the possibility of 
a lab leak even as evidence to 
definitively prove it — or any 
other origin theory for the 
pandemic — remains elusive. 

Many scientists say the most 
likely scenario is that the virus 
“spilled over” from an unknown 
animal — likely a bat — into 
humans. But they cannot rule out 
the possibility of a lab leak based 
on available evidence, given 
China’s unwillingness to share 
data related to the early days of 
the pandemic. 

The evidence gathered by the 
Trump administration, including 
reports that three scientists at 
the Wuhan Institute of Virology 
were hospitalized with Covid- 
like symptoms in November 2019, 
is circumstantial at best. 

Senior Biden officials had 
previously said that investigations 
into the pandemic’s origins 
should be led by an independent, 
international group like the World 
Health Organization. The WHO 
issued a report in March calling a 
lab leak “extremely unlikely” after 
an investigation for which China 
did not share key lab data and 
records. 

Jean-Pierre said Wednesday 
that China has not been 
transparent enough amid probes 
into the pandemic’s origins but 
denied that the timing of Biden’s 
announcement had to do with the 
Wall Street Journal report. 

“This is something the 
president has been working on for 
some time,” Jean-Pierre said. 

Biden received the intelligence 
community’s report earlier 
this month, according to his 
statement, but Jean-Pierre 
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Jean-Pierre debuts at the daily briefing 


White House deputy press secretary Karine Jean-Pierre leads the daily briefing on Wednesday. Jean-Pierre, 
the first Black woman to lead the briefing since Judy Smith in 1991, said: “I believe that being behind this 
podium ... is not about one person. It’s about what we do on behalf of the American people.” 
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said that because of classified 
information, it took “some time” 
to make it public. 
More than 588,000 people 

in the U.S. have died from 
Covid-19, according data from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, and the virus has 
killed millions of people across 
the world. 

— Ben Leonard 


Karine Jean-Pierre becomes 
second Black woman behind 
White House briefing podium 


Karine Jean-Pierre on Wednesday 
sought to downplay the historic 
nature of her leading the White 
House daily press briefing, saying 
the Biden administration has 
embarked on a broad effort to 
ensure representation. 

“T appreciate the historic 
nature,” she said when prompted 
by areporter. “Treally do, but I 
believe that being behind this 
podium, being in this room, 
being in this building is not about 
one person. It’s about what we 
do on behalf of the American 
people.” 

With Wednesday’s 
appearance, Jean-Pierre — the 
principal deputy press secretary 
—became just the second Black 
woman to ever take the podium 
and the first since Judy Smith did 
so in 1991 under former president 
George H.W. Bush. She’s also the 
first openly gay spokeswoman 
to field questions in the briefing 
room. 

“The president believes 
representation matters,” Jean- 
Pierre said. “This is not about 
me, this is not about any of us.” 

It’s far from the first time that 
Jean-Pierre has fielded volleys 
from the White House press 
corps, as she has done off-camera 
briefings aboard Air Force One on 
several occasions and frequently 
sits in the briefing room while 
Psaki stands at the podium. 

But Wednesday’s briefing 
was also widely viewed as an 
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audition to take over for White 
House press secretary Jen Psaki 
when she eventually steps down. 
Psaki said on a recent podcast 
with Democratic operative David 
Axelrod that someone else will 
likely succeed her at some point 
next year, and the intrigue over 
the not-yet-open position has 
already commenced. 

In addition to Jean-Pierre, 
some observers have pegged 
White House communications 
director Kate Bedingfield, 

Vice President Kamala 
Harris spokesperson Symone 
Sanders, and State Department 
spokesperson Ned Price as 
potential successors. 

— Nick Niedzwiadek 


Biden budget to seek boost to 
the military’s cyber force 


President Joe Biden’s upcoming 
budget request will propose 
growing U.S. Cyber Command’s 
main digital warfighting 

force over the next two years, 
according to two people familiar 
with the request, as the new 
administration reels from a series 
of cyberattacks. 

Biden wants to increase 
the size of the Cyber Mission 
Force — acadre of roughly 
6,200 personnel culled from the 
military branches and divided 
into 133 teams — by about 600 
people, or 10 percent. The exact 
composition of the proposed 
teams remains unclear, one of the 
people said. 

If approved by Congress, 
the move would mark the first 
expansion of the Cyber Mission 
Force since its structure was set 
in 2012. The mission force makes 
up the bulk of Cyber Command. 

A Defense Department 
spokesperson declined to 
comment before the budget 
rollout on Friday. 

Since taking office in January, 
the Biden administration has 
been forced to confront a number 
of historic cyberattacks on 


federal government networks and 
the private sector. 

A crippling ransomware 
attack on Colonial Pipeline this 
month led to widespread fuel 
shortages along the East Coast, 
laying bare the nation’s digital 
vulnerabilities and the broad 
national security challenges 
posed by the threat. The attack 
also added urgency to Biden 
issuing a lengthy executive 
order aimed at blocking hacks of 
federal networks. 

The size of the Cyber Mission 
Force — whose three types 
of teams are responsible for 
protecting the nation’s computer 
networks and supporting 
military commands around the 
world — has remained largely 
unchanged even though the 
U.S. suffered a number of major 
cyberattacks over the past 
decade, such as North Korea’s 
2014 hack of Sony Pictures and 
Russia’s digital assault on the 
2016 presidential election. 

Gen. Paul Nakasone, chief 
of Cyber Command, has been 
working on developing a request 
for an expansion for some time 
now, as both the cyber threat to 
the U.S. and the mission of the 
command increased drastically 
over the past decade, one of the 
sources said. 

The desired boost is 
independent of an exhaustive 
force structure assessment first 
suggested by the congressionally 
chartered Cyberspace Solarium 
Commission, according to 
both people familiar with the 
request. Congress mandated the 
command undertake the review 
in last year’s defense policy bill. 

That analysis is still ongoing, 
both people said, and is widely 
expected to call for even more 
personnel to be funneled into the 
Cyber Mission Force in the future. 

Nakasone — who predicted in 
2019 that the force would grow — 
wrote in congressional testimony 
in March that the time to boost 
the number of personnel was fast 
approaching. 

“Recent demand across DoD 
has demonstrated that the 
original 133 teams in the CMF are 
not enough,” the four-star wrote. 
“The strategic environment has 
changed since the original CMF 
was designated in 2012. Added 
forces will ensure USCYBERCOM 
can fulfill its responsibility 
as both a supported and a 
supporting command.” 

Nakasone, testifying before 
a House Armed Services 
subcommittee this month, said 
a number of factors would affect 
the growth of the force, including 
space operations, the malign 
digital operations of Russia, 
China and Iran, and the fact that 
the U.S. finds itself in a “period of 
strategic competition.” 

“We have to have that balance 
of not only, what we are going to 
support our fellow combatant 
commands if conflict was 
to break out, but also if our 
adversaries are operating below 
the level of armed conflict every 
single day, what type of force do 
we need to be able to ensure that 
we can counteract that” similar 
to the way the command has 
defended recent U.S. elections, 
Nakasone added. 

— Martin Matishak and Lara Seligman 
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GOP governors event turns away MyPillow CEO 


Mike Lindell tried 
unsuccessfully to join 
transportation for 
RGA members only 


BY DANIEL LIPPMAN 

The Republican Governors As- 
sociation on Tuesday threw out 
Mike Lindell, the CEO of MyPil- 
low and a top Trump ally, after he 
showed up at its spring conference 
in Tennessee, he told POLITICO in 
an interview. 

Lindell said he had flown to 
Nashville on Monday to attend 
the three-day meeting that started 
Tuesday, but that only a few min- 
utes after he collected his creden- 
tials at the JW Marriott Hotel, an 
event coordinator in the lobby told 
him he was not allowed at any of 
the official RGA events. 

An RGA official, who spoke on 
the condition of anonymity, said on 
Tuesday night that Lindell tried to 
join transportation for a members- 
only dinner at the Tennessee Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion and was denied. 
The person added: “These events 
are for RGA members, and Mike 
Lindell is not currently an RGA 
member.” 

Lindell rose to political fame in 
the last year as he became a top 
ally of then-President Donald 
Trump, even speaking at a White 
House event in the early weeks of 
the pandemic. Trump called him 
a friend during that Rose Garden 
press briefing. After the 2020 
election, Lindell became one of 
the most prominent people tout- 
ing Trump’s falsehoods about a 
stolen election, and he hosted a 
feature-length documentary on 
the One America News Network 
about the subject. 
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MyPillow CEO Mike Lindell was sued by Dominion Voting Systems for $1.3 billion in a defamation lawsuit accusing him of repeatedly and falsely saying 
that Dominion’s voting machines had stolen the election for Joe Biden. Lindell rose to fame in the last year as he became a top ally of Donald Trump 


Lindell went to the White House 
a number of times during the last 
year of Trump’s presidency, includ- 
ing a few days before the inaugu- 
ration of President Joe Biden. On 
one occasion, he was photographed 
carrying a document talking about 
“martial law.” 

Lindell on Tuesday shared a 
screenshot of a calendar event 
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headlined “RGA — Nashville Meet- 
ing” with the attachment “Nash- 
ville Agenda.pdf,” and said he had 
been invited to the event in the past 
month or two. He also shared the 
schedule of RGA events for Tuesday 
and Wednesday that had the word 
“CONFIDENTIAL?” at the bottom. 
Lindell also shared his “executive 
roundtable” badge to the confer- 
ence; the dinner Tuesday night 
was titled “executive roundtable 
reception and dinner.” 

Earlier on Tuesday, Lindell had 
gone on Steve Bannon’s radio show 
and promised to confront Govs. 


Brian Kemp of Georgia and Doug 
Ducey of Arizona, RGA’s chair, 
about the election and allegations 
of fraud in their states. 

Hundreds of people are attending 
this week’s conference in Nashville, 
the organization’s first widely at- 
tended event to be held since the 
start of the Covid pandemic more 
than a year ago. 

In February, Lindell was sued by 
Dominion Voting Systems for $1.3 
billion in a defamation suit accus- 
ing him of repeatedly and falsely 
saying that Dominion’s voting 
machines had stolen the election 


for Biden. 

Lindell has attended previous 
meetings of the RGA, including the 
winter 2020 meeting, where a few 
Republican governors encouraged 
him to run for governor of Minne- 
sota. Former Virginia Gov. Bob Mc- 
Donnell brought him to that event, 
but Lindell was not with McDonnell 
at the hotel on Tuesday. Trump has 
also encouraged Lindell torun. 

Lindell said in the interview on 
Tuesday that instead of staying the 
next few days in Nashville, he was 
going to the airport to leave the city 
on his private plane. 


Florida’s Ayala jumps into crowded 
race for Rep. Demings’ House seat 


BY GARY FINEOUT 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Former state 
prosecutor Aramis Ayala is join- 
ing a quickly growing Democratic 
primary to replace Orlando Rep. 
Val Demings. 

Ayala has officially decided to run 
for the Central Florida congressio- 
nal seat, becoming the second cur- 
rent or former elected Democrat to 
run for it since Demings signaled 
that she is going to challenge Re- 
publican Sen. Marco Rubio next 
year. State Sen. Randolph Bracy 
announced on Tuesday that he is 
also seeking the seat. 

Congressional District 10 is a 
safe Democratic seat, meaning that 
whoever wins the primary will likely 
wind up in Washington. President 
Joe Biden in 2020 won the district 
by almost 62 percent over Donald 
Trump, who won the state overall. 

Ayala, who earned statewide 
attention for her battle against 
then-Gov. Rick Scott over the 
death penalty, was initially looking 
at running for the Senate, but she 


changed direction after it became 
clear that Demings planned torun 
against Rubio. 

“T believe this is where I can best 
serve,” Ayalatold POLITICO. 

Ayala, a Black Democrat, served 
one term as the state attorney for 
Orange and Osceola counties. She 
won the seat in 2016 by knocking 
off an incumbent with the help of 
billionaire George Soros, who in- 
cluded Ayala on a slate of progres- 
sive prosecutors he backed across 
the country during that election 
cycle. 

Ayala called Demings a “fearless 
leader” and “unapologetic champi- 
on for women and people of color,” 
adding that she would be also bea 
fighter for residents who care about 
affordable housing, living wages 
and environmental issues. 

“All Floridians need a voice in 
Washington,” Ayala said. “I have 
done progressive work. I came in 
as a prosecutor committed to chal- 
lenging the status quo.” 

Ayala first gained statewide at- 


tention when she angered Scott and 
other Republicans over her decision 
to stop pursuing the death penalty 
in criminal cases. She fought the 
governor all the way to the state 
Supreme Court after he reassigned 
death penalty cases from her office 
to another prosecutor. The high 
court eventually sided with Scott. 
She opted against seeking a second 
term as state attorney in 2020. 

Demings, a former Orlando po- 
lice chief, was first elected to Con- 
gress in 2016. She gained national 
prominence as a manager during 
Trump’s first impeachment and 
was on the short list of potential 
running mates for Biden. 

The 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict is located in Orange County. 
Florida’s GOP-controlled Legisla- 
ture will draw new congressional 
maps in early 2022, but making 
large-scale changes to a seat with 
a sizable Black minority — and that 
makes up a majority of Democratic 
voters in the district — could spark 
a federal legal challenge. 
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Mother of Brian Sicknick seeks meetings with GOP 


Gladys Sicknick 

wants GOP senators to 
support independent 
Jan. 6 commission 


BY MELANIE ZANONA 
AND NICHOLAS WU 

The mother of fallen U.S. Capi- 
tol Police officer Brian Sicknick 
is requesting meetings with GOP 
senators to push them to support 
a proposed bipartisan commission 
to investigate the Jan. 6 riot, which 
Republicans are poised to block as 
soon as Thursday. 

Gladys Sicknick is seeking sit- 
downs with every Senate GOP of- 
fice on Thursday to emphasize “the 
importance” of establishing an in- 
dependent body to investigate the 
deadly insurrection, according to 
acopy of one of the scheduling re- 
quest emails obtained by POLITICO. 
Brian Sicknick died a day after his 
response to the Jan. 6 attack after 
suffering a stroke. 

“Not having a January 6 Com- 
mission to look into exactly what 
occurred is a slap in the faces of all 
the officers who did their jobs that 
day,” Gladys Sicknick said ina state- 
ment provided to POLITICO. “I sug- 
gest that all Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who are against this Bill visit 
my son’s grave in Arlington National 
Cemetery and, while there, think 
about what their hurtful decisions 
will do to those officers who will be 
there for them going forward.” 

“Putting politics aside, wouldn’t 
they want to know the truth of what 
happened on January 6? If not, they 
do not deserve to have the jobs they 
were elected to do,” she added. 

A measure to set up the commis- 
sion passed the House last week 
with the support of every Demo- 
crat and 35 Republicans. But that 
legislation is on shaky ground in 
the Senate, where 10 Republicans 
would need to get on board in or- 
der to circumvent a filibuster. So 
far, only a few GOP lawmakers — 
including Sens. Mitt Romney of 
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A measure to set up a Jan. 6 commission passed the House, but it’s on shaky ground in the Senate, where 10 Republican votes are need to avoid a filibuster. 
“| suggest that all Congressmen and Senators who are against this Bill visit my son’s grave in Arlington National Cemetery,” Gladys Sicknick said. 


Utah, Susan Collins of Maine and 
Lisa Murkowski of Alaska — have 
signaled support for the proposal. 
Even then, they want to see changes 
made. 

Several Republicans indicated 
they’d be willing to sit down with 
Sicknick’s mother, including Col- 
lins, Romney and Sen. John Cornyn 
of Texas, as well as South Carolina 
Sens. Lindsey Graham and Tim 
Scott. 

Others, suchas Sen. Ted Cruz of 
Texas or Sen. Joni Ernst of Iowa, 
deferred comment to their offices 
or said they had not received the 


meeting request yet. 

Senate Minority Leader Mitch 
McConnell has warned his mem- 
bers behind closed doors that the 
release of the commission’s find- 
ings could drag into the height of 
the 2022 election cycle, when both 
the Senate and House majorities 
are up for grabs. Former Presi- 
dent Donald Trump has also come 
out against the commission and 
slammed the House Republicans 
who voted for it. 

But Republicans are facing 
mounting political pressure, includ- 
ing from some in the law enforce- 


ment community, to get behind the 
proposed commission. D.C. Police 
officer Michael Fanone, who was 
severely injured on the job while 
responding to the Jan. 6 attack, has 
been seeking a meeting with House 
Minority Leader Kevin McCarthy. 

Last week, an anonymous and 
unsigned statement was released 
on Capitol Police letterhead and 
said to be authored by multiple 
officers on the force, delivering a 
rare and scathing public rebuke of 
top Republicans for opposing the 
commission bill. 

“On Jan 6th, where some officers 


served their last day in US Capitol 
Police uniform, and not by choice, 
we would hope that Members whom 
we took an oath to protect, would 
at the very minimum support an 
investigation to get to the bottom 
of EVERYONE responsible and hold 
them 100 percent accountable no 
matter the title of position they hold 
or held,” reads the letter, which was 
not written or issued formally by 
the department. 


Burgess Everett, Marianne 
LeVine and Olivia Beavers 
contributed to this report. 


Top House Democrat blasts Yellen for refusing to testify on PPP 


BY ZACHARY WARMBRODT 

House Small Business Chair 
Nydia Velazquez on Wednesday 
slammed Treasury Secretary Ja- 
net Yellen for declining to appear 
at a committee hearing, saying 
the Biden administration’s top 
economic official was showing 
“complete disregard” for the law. 

Velazquez, a senior New York 
lawmaker, called out Yellen at the 
beginning of a hearing focused 
on Covid-19 relief programs for 
small businesses. Velazquez’s 
panel wanted Yellen to appear be- 
cause Treasury played a major role 
implementing the nearly $1 trillion 
Paycheck Protection Program in 
partnership with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, whose chief, 
Isabel Guzman, was the only official 
to testify Wednesday. 

The clash marked a rare public 
dispute between congressional 
Democrats and the Biden admin- 
istration over transparency in the 
executive branch’s operations. 
Yellen’s absence was notable since 
former Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin made a series of appear- 
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“Without [Janet Yellen] at the table, this committee cannot properly fulfill 
our oversight responsibilities,” Rep. Nydia Velazquez said Wednesday. 


ances before Congress last year to 
talk about small business aid. 
“Without her at the table, this 
committee cannot properly fulfill 
our oversight responsibilities to 
American taxpayers, nor the na- 
tion’s entrepreneurial community,” 


Velazquez said. “While she and her 
team may believe their role in PPP 
and other small business Covid 
relief programs is dwindling as we 
move toward economic growth and 
economic rebirth, they are sorely 
mistaken.” 


The conflict emerged as the Biden 
administration has faced mounting 
complaints from Congress about 
how it has handled the delivery of 
pandemic-related small business 
aid, including grants for restau- 
rants and live performance venues, 
and about how it has responded to 
lawmakers’ concerns. 

SBA Administrator Guzman felt 
the brunt of lawmakers’ grievances 
at the hearing, including GOP com- 
plaints about proposed tax hikes 
that would otherwise be in Yellen’s 
portfolio. 

Treasury spokesperson Lily Ad- 
ams said Yellen “looks forward to 
continuing robust congressional 
engagement and will testify before 
Congress several times within the 
next month, including tomorrow.” 
Treasury said it “will continue to 
work with Congress to coordinate 
the scheduling of as many hearings 
as possible.” 

Velazquez said Yellen had a le- 
galrequirement to appear and that 
she was disregarding the law. Con- 
gress established the requirement 
in December as part of Covid relief 


legislation, ordering the Treasury 
secretary and the SBA administra- 
tor to testify within 120 days of the 
enactment of the law. 

A Treasury official said the de- 
partment consulted with legal 
counsel and offered to have Treasury 
Deputy Secretary Adewale “Wally” 
Adeyemo appear at the hearing. The 
official said the committee initially 
accepted the offer, but then de- 
clined. The House Small Business 
Committee disputed that it accepted 
the alternative. Committee spokes- 
person Evelyn Quartz said the panel 
didn’t accept the offer because it is 
not what the law requires. 

Velazquez said she would work 
with the committee’s top Repub- 
lican, Rep. Blaine Luetkemeyer of 
Missouri, as well as the leaders of 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee to find a date for Yellen to 
appear. Guzman was also sched- 
uled to testify solo at a Senate 
Small Business hearing Wednesday 
afternoon. 

“This is very troubling,” Luetke- 
meyer said. “It’s acomplete viola- 
tion of the law.” 
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“What we’ve shown is that the regular order through the committees can really work a lot of the priorities, and | think that’s significant,” Sen. Shelley Moore Capito said Wednesday after the 
Senate Environment and Public Works Committee advanced a $311 billion, five-year highway bill to the full Senate. “It won’t be the final version,” EPW Chair Tom Carper said. 


Senate committee advances bipartisan highway bill 


$31] billion measure could provide Congress 
with an offramp for transportation funding 


BY ANTHONY ADRAGNA 

A bipartisan proposal to spend 
hundreds of billions of dollars on 
highways advanced through a Sen- 
ate committee Wednesday even 
as negotiations on a much bigger 
package continued to struggle 
— offering a possible offramp for 
Congress to make some progress 
on infrastructure this year. 

The bill approved unanimously 
Wednesday by the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Commit- 
tee would allocate $311 billion over 
five years for roads and highways. 
Its bipartisan approval stands in 
contrast to floundering efforts to 
broker a deal between Senate Re- 
publicans and the White House on 
amultitrillion-dollar package that 
would fund everything from roads 
to broadband to blunting climate 
change. 

A bipartisan deal on anything 
resembling President Joe Biden’s 
$2.2 trillion American Jobs Plan, 
with the parties so far apart on 
core issues, was never a good bet. 
And on Wednesday, Republicans 
seized on the committee’s action to 
say it bolsters their arguments that 
a package limited to “traditional” 
infrastructure like roads can get 
strong bipartisan support. 

“Our success this morning shows 
that we can accomplish a lot when 


we work together and focus on real 
transportation infrastructure,” 
said Sen. Joni Ernst (R-Iowa) as 
the markup ended. 

Even Democrats said it offered 
fresh momentum tothe other com- 
mittees that need to weigh in on 
a transportation-centered bill. 
Those include the Senate Banking 
Committee, which has to craft a 
portion dealing with transit, and 
the Finance Committee, which 
needs to decide how to pay for it 
all. 

“Tt won’t be the final version,” 
EPW Chair Tom Carper (D-Del.) 
said of the bill his committee passed 
Wednesday. “It’s not going accord- 
ing to anybody’s plan, but at least 
we're going forward.” 

Sen. Shelley Moore Capito 
(R-W.Va.), ranking member of 
EPW and lead GOP negotiator on 
the broader push, said the bill ap- 
proved Wednesday can serve as an 
“anchor” for broader efforts. She 
said she plans to return to the White 
House on Thursday to plead her 
case that the bill, along with earlier 
approval of a water infrastructure 
package, S. 914 (117), by the full 
Senate, shows the possibilities of 
a narrowly tailored infrastructure 
package. 

“Those are two significant pieces 
of what we agree is physical for in- 


frastructure, so we’re gonna take 
that back to the White House and 
see what we can build on,” she told 
reporters. “What we’ve shown is 
that the regular order through the 
committees can really work a lot 
of the priorities, and I think that’s 
significant.” 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell said the EPW commit- 
tee billis “modeling the approach 
that would let Congress build a suc- 
cessful big-picture infrastructure 
bill this year.” 

People involved in the infra- 
structure effort have largely viewed 
it as inevitable that Congress would 
pass a bipartisan transportation bill 
and the rest would fall to a recon- 
ciliation package that Democrats 
could enact without GOP support. 
Lawmakers have a Sept. 30 dead- 
line to pass a “surface” transpor- 
tation bill that includes highways, 
transit and likely rail. 

“If they can get a deal on [surface 
transportation reauthorization] I 
think that’s just fine,” said one 
transportation industry lobby- 
ist. “And you take that off of what 
would then go into reconciliation, 
and that’s good. I still think Biden’s 
going for reconciliation no matter 
what.” 

Another lobbyist said he was 
“optimistic as far as where things 
are both on the surface bill and on 
the macro package.” 

Asked if he was expecting rec- 
onciliation, the lobbyist said: 


“Sure. What’s wrong with that, 
though? We still get one big pack- 
age that could be bipartisan, and 
then one big package that won’t 
be bipartisan. At the end of the 
day you still get a lot of money for 
infrastructure.” 

Of course, the bill approved 
Wednesday by EPW is the easiest 
lift — due to legislative jurisdiction, 
the bill can only cover roads — and 
there is additionally a storied his- 
tory of bipartisan collaboration in 
the space. Political opposites like 
Sen. Jim Inhofe (R- Okla.) and for- 
mer Sen. Barbara Boxer (D-Calif.) 
regularly bridged their divides to 
generate bills. 

Whether that can translate to 
other panels is an open question. 

Some progressives say the bi- 
partisan highway bill should in 
no way be seen as a ceiling for the 
scale of their ultimate ambitions on 
infrastructure and climate change 
legislation. 

“It’s always been the premise 
that whatever we agreed to with 
the Republicans on infrastruc- 
ture would be the limit on the 
bipartisan bill, but not the limit 
on what we accomplish. And that 
reconciliation would allow us to go 
beyond it,” Sen. Sheldon White- 
house (D-R.I.) told POLITICO. 
“The important thing is that we 
not allow Republicans to limit our 
aspirations.” 

Outside environmental groups 
echoed that disappointment. Will 


Anderson, associate director of 
legislative advocacy for Sierra 
Club’s Clean Transportation for 
All campaign, called the legisla- 
tion a “noteworthy start, but much, 
much more is needed to act on cli- 
mate and fund the transformative 
change needed in our transporta- 
tion systems.” 

In contrast, Republicans have 
already jumped to declare EPW’s 
moves as an example of the proper 
way to produce infrastructure leg- 
islation, amessage they elevated at 
their weekly leadership news con- 
ference on Tuesday. 

“We are hopeful that the presi- 
dent will look at the work we have 
done in EPW ... use that as the basis 
of aninfrastructure package and we 
can move it forward,” Ernst said. 
“This is what Americans think of 
as infrastructure: roads, bridges, 
waterways, locks and dams — and 
throwin some broadband and we’ve 
got a bill.” 

Even amid those calls, Carper is 
framing Wednesday’s movement 
as a step he hopes will prod other 
committees into moving. 

“T’m encouraged by the kind of 
conversations that are going on — 
bipartisan conversations — in Fi- 
nance, in Banking, in Commerce,” 
he said. “My hope is what we’re do- 
ing here today will encourage them 
to speed up.” 


Tanya Snyder contributed to this 
report. 
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Despite a vigorous messaging effort, polls show the broader American public is not aware of the Biden administration’s programs to rebuild infrastructure and expand the social safety net. A 
poll released Wednesday shows that 61 percent of those surveyed were not familiar with the American Jobs Plan and 62 percent were not familiar with the American Families Plan. 


Americans still not sure what’s in Biden’s agenda 


Anew poll shows the public isn’t familiar with 
the American Jobs or American Families acts 


BY NATASHA KORECKI 

Joe Biden has a lot of plans. 

Whether Americans can differ- 
entiate among them — or evenname 
them — is a different matter. 

A new Morning Consult/ 
POLITICO poll released Wednes- 
day shows that 61 percent of those 
surveyed were not familiar with 
the “American Jobs Plan” and 62 
percent were not familiar with the 
“American Families Plan” — the 
names of two proposals making up 
what the White House and Demo- 
crats hope to hold up as signature 
achievements in the 2022 midterm 
elections. 

That could pose hurdles down 
the road for the president, who 
is banking on those ambitious, 
sweeping plans not only to rein- 
vigorate the economy but to register 
with voters when they head back to 
the ballot box. 

The plans, which amount to near- 
ly $4 trillion combined in spending, 
would fund billions of dollars in 
infrastructure projects across the 
country, and greatly enhance the 
social safety net through things 
like child care and parental leave, 
while making historic investments 
in tackling climate change. 

In poll after poll, those individ- 


ual components of the bills garner 
strong support from the public, 
which Biden advisers say is more 
important than familiarity with 
the names of the plans themselves. 

“The overwhelming consensus 
among public polls is that these 
plans — which independent stud- 
ies show would help create millions 
of jobs, fundamentally change the 
game for families, and even reverse 
the long term decline in job oppor- 
tunities for Americans without col- 
lege degrees — are resonating with 
a decisive majority of the country; 
and in some cases with a majority 
of Republicans,” said White House 
spokesperson Andrew Bates. 

But the survey suggests that the 
White House has work to do in ex- 
plaining to the public that Biden’s 
bills actually contain those popular 
provisions. 

Biden’s approval rating in the 
Morning Consult poll clocked in at 
55 percent approval and 41 disap- 
proval — with 50 percent approv- 
ing of his handling of the economy 
and 40 percent disapproving — un- 
derscoring that the president is in 
strong political shape even as the 
public remains unfamiliar with his 
primary legislative initiatives. But 
the survey also shows a split on the 


perception of where the country is 
headed, with 49 percent saying the 
nation is on the right track and 51 
percent on the wrong track. That’s 
flipped slightly from one month 
ago, when 53 percent said things 
were headed in the right direction 
and 47 percent thought the country 
was on the wrong track. 

Onthe White House’s immediate 
legislative initiatives, the survey 
showed that 52 percent of Demo- 
crats queried were not familiar 
with the American Families Plan, 
and 63 percent of the Republican 
were not familiar with it, as well 
as 76 percent of independents. Just 
over one-third of those surveyed, 
35 percent, said they were familiar 
with the plan and correctly identi- 
fied it as a Democratic proposal. 








When asked about the American 
Jobs Plan, which the Biden admin- 
istration has identified as mostly 
containing “hard infrastructure” 
like roads, bridges and tunnels, 47 
percent of the Democrats surveyed 
were not familiar with it, 72 per- 
cent of respondents who identified 
themselves as independents were 
not familiar with it, and 67 per- 
cent of Republican voters polled 
were not familiar with it. Just over 
a third of those polled said they 
were familiar with the American 
Jobs Plan and correctly identified 
it as a Democratic proposal. 

The data underscored something 
that is often true but rarely appreci- 
ated among the politically active: 
The public is paying far less atten- 
tion to the day-to-day news cycle 
than they are. But, ona larger level, 
the findings speak to the salesman- 
ship that’s still ahead for Biden and 
Democrats as they try to persuade 
Republicans to support an infra- 
structure bill and consider passing 
it without GOP backing. 

The White House has gone to 
great lengths to sell individual 
ideas within the Jobs and Family 
plans — including naming specif- 
ic infrastructure targets in places 
like Georgia and Louisiana — or 
advertising that Biden aims to tax 
the wealthy, expand the child tax 
credit or invest in early childhood 
education. Biden himself, as well as 


key surrogates like Transportation 
Secretary Pete Buttigieg, have also 
keyed in on messaging around in- 
equities in the tax system, stressing 
that the plans aim to shift the tax 
burden onto the wealthy. 

But they’ve also touted the over- 
all plans themselves. 

On Tuesday, the president’s 
Twitter feed gave one of his pro- 
posals a shoutout by name — with 
some context: “No one should have 
to choose between a job and pay- 
check or taking care of themselves 
and their loved ones. The American 
Families Plan will finally provide 
up to 12 weeks of paid family and 
medical leave.” 

Withthe White House’s blessing, 
an outside group called Building 
Back Together was launched earlier 
this year, tasked with reinforcing 
messaging around Biden’s propos- 
als, including in key battleground 
states. 

Recent talking points from the 
group, obtained by POLITICO, il- 
lustrated one of the difficulties that 
has come with the sales job: There 
are several similar-sounding bills 
to sell. 

“From the American Rescue 
Plan, to the American Jobs Plan, to 
the American Families Plan,” the 
introduction to the talking points 
began, “the Biden Administration 
is putting fairness at the center of 
our economic recovery.” 
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Antiracism teaching bani is dividing Oklahoma 


Ahead of centennial 
of Tulsa massacre, 
governor was ousted 
from race commission 


BY JUAN PEREZ JR. 

A century after white rioters 
razed the heart of Tulsa’s thriving 
Black community, Oklahoma is now 
swept up in a national culture war 
over how schools teach kids about 
racism and sexism. 

Anew state law will soon bar ed- 
ucators from requiring courses or 
teaching concepts that cause any 
individual to “feel discomfort, 
guilt, anguish or any other form 
of psychological distress” due to 
their race or gender. While simi- 
lar measures have been debated 
or passed in other Republican- 
dominated states, Oklahoma’s take 
on “critical race theory” is add- 
ing fresh tension to Tulsa’s plans 
to mark the massacre’s upcoming 
centennial. 

“The biggest problem is the fact 
we would pass legislation that says 
we wouldn’t be able to teach diver- 
sity, equity and inclusion in schools 
— it generally says something like 
that — and that we couldn’t teach 
subjects that are psychologically 
difficult for children,” Democratic 
state Sen. Kevin Matthews said in 
an interview, referring to the Okla- 
homa law. 

“That’s so subjective that it’s 
an affront to Black people,” said 
Matthews, who also chairs the 1921 
Tulsa Race Massacre Centennial 
Commission. 

As educators have sought to 
explore U.S. history with lessons 
increasingly informed by slavery, 
Dred Scott and Jim Crow — partic- 
ularly after George Floyd’s killing 
by police last year — conservatives 
have moved to block political in- 
terpretations of critical race theory 
from classrooms. While that prac- 
tice aims to explore how discrim- 
ination is woven into American 
institutions and laws, many Re- 
publicans across the country and 
in Washington have blasted it as 
racist liberal indoctrination. 

Lessons about Tulsa’s Green- 
wood neighborhood, “Black Wall 
Street,” and the horrific race riot 
that torched property and killed 
hundreds of people in the city are 
still part of the state’s sanctioned 
school curriculum. And Republican 
Gov. Kevin Stitt insists nothing in 
the new law stops teachers from 
discussing the massacre once the 
measure takes effect July 1 on an 
emergency basis. 

Yet, even among the roughly 
half-dozen state legislatures that 
approved bans or are eyeing them, 
like Texas, Oklahoma’s stands out 
for its timing: There are events 
throughout the weekend com- 
memorating the attacks, including 
a Memorial Day concert featuring 
John Legend and a candlelight 
vigil near Greenwood Avenue. It 
also demonstrates the strength of 
conservative pushback in discuss- 
ing discrimination, evenina place 
at the center of one of the nation’s 
worst recorded episodes of racial 
violence. 

“Having the law signed in the 
month of the centennial commem- 
oration has inserted unfortunate 
and unnecessary confusion and 
pain,” Tulsa school superintendent 


her race or sex, is inherently racist, sexist or oppressive ... 


Deborah Gist said in an interview. 
“When we have acomplete intel- 
lectual and emotional exploration 
of our history, that’s not going to 
be easy and it’s going to make us 
uncomfortable,” she said. “That’s 
different from having the inten- 
tion or a goal for certain students 
or adults to be made to feel bad.” 
Oklahoma’s law includes pro- 
hibitions on lessons that suggest 
an individual “by virtue of his or 
her race or sex, is inherently rac- 
ist, sexist or oppressive, whether 


community members — enough to 
oust Stitt from his role on Tulsa’s 
race massacre commission. Okla- 
homa City school board members 
also denounced the law. University 
of Oklahoma President Joseph Har- 
roz Jr. noted the law was approved 
despite the flagship institution’s 
“strong objection to it and advo- 
cacy against it.” 

Fights over critical race theory 
intensified after former President 
Donald Trump sought to ban “di- 
visive concepts” on race and gen- 





background. Arkansas enacted a 
law this month that prohibits state 
entities from teaching people to 
adopt or believe “divisive concepts” 
similar to those Trump targeted. 

Lawmakers in other states — in- 
cluding Arizona, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas — are weighing comparable 
laws of their own. Federal legisla- 
tors are getting in on the action, 
too. 

Senate Minority Leader Mitch 
McConnell and dozens of GOP 








— Tulsa school superintendent Deborah Gist 








consciously or unconsciously,” or 
that individuals are responsible for 
past actions committed by other 
members of the same race or sex. 
The law also bars colleges and uni- 
versities from requiring mandatory 
gender or sexual diversity training 
or counseling. 

“Now more than ever, we need 
policies that bring us together — not 
rip us apart,” Stitt said shortly after 
signing the bill into law. “We must 
keep teaching history and all of its 
complexities, and encourage hon- 
est and tough conversations about 
our past.” 

The move prompted tremendous 
criticism from local authorities and 


der from federal diversity training 
last year and established a “1776 
Commission” to promote “patri- 
otic education.” While the Biden 
administration terminated both 
of those efforts after taking office, 
the debate has continued among 
state and local legislators, and on 
Capitol Hill. 

Idaho Republican Gov. Brad 
Little signed a law late last month 
that says tenets of critical race 
theory inflame racial and gender- 
based divisions, and bars schools 
from requiring students to believe 
they’re “inherently responsible” for 
the past actions of people who share 
their racial, ethnic or religious 


senators have demanded the federal 
Education Department withdraw 
its recently proposed priorities for 
American History and Civics Edu- 
cation grant programs in part be- 
cause it cited The New York Times 
Magazine’s 1619 Project. 

The top Republican on the House 
education committee, Rep. Virginia 
Foxx of North Carolina, has also co- 
sponsored two bills aimed at block- 
ing the agency from encouraging 
school districts to incorporate criti- 
cal race theory into their curricu- 
lum. But neither piece of legislation 
is likely to get even a hearing inthe 
Democrat-controlled committee. 

In Tulsa, state Rep. Monroe 


SUE OGROCKI/AP 
A mural commemorates Black Wall Street in Tulsa. Oklahoma’s state law includes prohibitions on lessons that suggest an individual “by virtue of his or 


-” Said Gov. Kevin Stitt: “We need policies that bring us together, not rip us apart.” 


Nichols resigned his post on the 
massacre commission because of 
the “ugly shadow” he said Stitt’s 
support for the law cast on the 
panel’s work. Other commission 
members, in a recent open letter, 
said the governor “seemingly dis- 
regarded and dismissed” educa- 
tors and community leaders who 
opposed the legislation. 

“HB1775 chills the ability of edu- 
cators to teach students, of any age, 
and will only serve to intimidate 
educators who seek to reveal and 
process our hidden history,” mem- 
bers of the race massacre commis- 
sion wrote. 

Stitt responded in a statement, 
saying “it is disappointing that 
some commission members feel 
that a common-sense law pre- 
venting students from being taught 
that one race or sex is superior to 
another is contrary to the mission 
of reconciliation and restoration.” 

Tulsa’s school system will still 
carry on teaching about the mas- 
sacre, Gist, Tulsa’s school super- 
intendent, said, because it’s clear 
the district’s curriculum doesn’t 
violate state law. 

“However, we also can’t ignore 
the underlying implications or the 
sense of why it came about in the 
first place,” she said of the legis- 
lation. “That’s problematic ... be- 
cause it inserts controversy and 
starts to pull people into these po- 
litical and even partisan debates.” 


Liz Crampton and Bianca 
Quilantan contributed to this 
report. 
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Trump plans to make it hard for GOP to forget him 


TRUMP from Page 1 


executives working for him or the 
business itself, Trump publicly sig- 
naled this week that he’s consider- 
ing another run. But he may face 
skepticism from surprising corners 
of the GOP, as some Republicans 
who supported him consistently 
during his presidency have mixed 
opinions about the possibility of a 
Trump 2024 campaign, according 
to interviews with 20 Republicans 
in both the House and Senate. 

“President Trump did a lot of 
good. But he squandered a lot of 
his legacy after what happened after 
Nov. 3. And I think that’s ashame,” 
said Sen. John Cornyn (R-Texas), 
who was the GOP whip for Trump’s 
first two years in office. “Running 
for president, you’re under a lot of 
scrutiny. And alll can say is there’s 
a lot to talk about.” 

Even without a Twitter presence, 
the former president still dominates 
the Republican water cooler. He’s 
working to oust those who backed 
his impeachment, namely Rep. Liz 
Cheney (R-Wyo.) and Sen. Lisa 
Murkowski (R-Alaska), as well as 
boost his preferred candidates in 
battleground Senate primaries. 

Sen. Lindsey Graham (R-S.C.), 


the middleman between Trump 
and the Hill GOP these days, said 
the ex-president’s plans to devise a 
still-nascent “America First” mes- 
saging drive will put Trump “in 
charge of the policy agenda.” And 
Trump’s future, his semiregular 
golfing partner suggested, might 
hinge on how his party handles the 
next 18 months. 

“Tt’s more likely than not that he 
does” run, Graham said. “How we 
do in 2022 will have a big effect on 
his viability. If we do wellin 2022, it 
helps his cause. I want him to keep 
the option open.” 

Multiple Republicans, however, 
say Trump’s appeal can be replicat- 
ed by someone without the baggage 
of two impeachments, a Capitol riot 
he stoked, groundless challenges 
to his election loss and a barrage of 
inflammatory statements. Those 
GOP lawmakers believe their 
party is more competitive than it 
was five years ago but that Trump 
himself may no longer be the best 
standard-bearer. 

Of course, most of them would 
sooner retire than attach their 
names to that opinion. As one pub- 
licly Trump-praising Republican 
lawmaker put it: “I’d like to see a 


fresh face. I think we have a lot of 
them.” 

“He’s one of the best presidents 
we’ve had in terms of policies. But 
having said that, if it were up to me, 
I would never have Trump on any 
ballot ever again because it’s such 
a distraction,” said another House 
GOP member, who also insisted on 
anonymity to speak candidly. “TI 
would love for him to play a behind- 
the-scenes role and not be on the 
ballot.” 

There’s no shortage of possibili- 
ties who could carry a Trumpian 
mantle to the nomination in 2024: 
In the Senate, there are Floridians 
Marco Rubio and Rick Scott, Texan 
Ted Cruz, Missouri’s Josh Hawley 
or South Carolina’s Tim Scott. GOP 
governors from Ron DeSantis in 
Florida to Kristi Noem in South 
Dakota are also on everyone’s radar. 
Then there’s former Trump Secre- 
tary of State Mike Pompeo, former 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
Nikki Haley or even Trump’s em- 
battled House acolyte, Rep. Matt 
Gaetz of Florida. 

Of course, some conservatives 
argue that if 2024 candidates are 
going to just replicate his platform, 
why not go with the man himself? 


Rep. Jim Jordan (R-Ohio), one of 
Trump’s fiercest allies, said: “I’m 
for Trump, period. I don’t care who 
else is running.” 

“Why have acarbon copy?” said 
Rep. Brian Mast (R-Fla.). “Why 
would we not support the original?” 

But some congressional Repub- 
licans fear a Trump comeback will 
freeze the GOP field and poten- 
tially deter other potential 2024 
candidates from laying the proper 
groundwork to challenge President 
Joe Biden, if he fulfills his vow to 
run again. This means that most 
eager GOP hopefuls must wait to 
see what the former president de- 
cides, particularly those who have 
grown their national profiles in 
Trump’s political shadow. 

Pompeo is expected to run in 
2024 if Trump forgoes a run or 
2028 if Trump jumps in, according 
to multiple GOP sources who say 
his intentions seem clear. He and 
others could be waiting years before 
Trump gives a definitive answer. 
But none of the former president’s 
potential successors publicly ques- 
tions his timeline. 

Hawley saidthat if Trumpruns, 
“T don’t think there’s anybody else 
who would be able to capture the 
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“It’s more likely than not that he does” run, Sen. Lindsey Graham said of Donald Trump. “How we do in 2022 will have a big effect on his viability. If we do 
well in 2022, it helps his cause.” Said Sen. John Cornyn: “Trump did a lot of good. But he squandered a lot of his legacy after what happened after Nov. 3.” 


party.” Cruz dined with Trump 
earlier this month and said that 
when Trump makes his deci- 
sion, “everyone else will respond 
accordingly.” 

“Folks in Washington, both 
politicians and the press, that are 
trying to silence or erase President 
Trump are not going to succeed. 
And he’I] make his own decision on 
his own time frame,” Cruz added. 

While Republicans are divided on 
whether another Trump campaign 
is the solution to 2024, they’re more 
aligned on stopping a monthslong 
investigation from probing his ac- 
tions on Jan. 6 and before the riot. 
Republicans foresee a disaster in 
the proposed commission: All the 
drama of answering questions 
about Trump with absolutely no 
upside. Of course, Democrats and 
some Republicans argue that an in- 
dependent inquiry is just the right 
thing to do. 

Senate Minority Leader Mitch 
McConnell privately told his Re- 
publican colleagues in a meeting 
this week that such a probe would 
hurt their messaging heading into 
the midterms. Both McConnell and 
House Minority Leader Kevin Mc- 
Carthy are gearing up for fights to 
win back control of their respec- 
tive chambers and want to focus on 
opposition to Biden’s agenda — not 
Trump-fueled news cycles that still 
haunt Capitol Hill Republicans who 
survived his presidency. 

“That’s one of the main objec- 
tions that has been spoken of: 
that the Democrats would use 
this [commission] as a way to try 
and keep the Jan. 6 issue front and 
center as long as possible and af- 
fect the 2022 election,” said Sen. 
Mitt Romney (R-Utah), who voted 
to convict Trump in two separate 
impeachment trials and who sup- 
ports acommission. 

He said as his colleagues consider 
Thursday’s vote, they are looking at 
their constituents and asking them- 
selves: “How do J align with them 
and represent them? It’s very clear 
that within our party that President 
Trump is very much admired.” 

In a Tuesday statement, Trump 
called the news of a grand jury 
probe into his business practices 
“an affront to the almost 75 mil- 
lion voters” who supported him in 
the last election cycle. 

“Interesting that today a poll 
came out indicating I’m far in the 
lead for the Republican Presidential 
Primary and the General Election 
in 2024,” Trump wrote. 

Sen. Kevin Cramer (R-N.D.), a 
longtime Trump backer, said that 
even if Trump’s legal troubles in- 
tensified, that might not hurt him 
with Republicans: “Some people 
might consider him a folk hero.” 

Of course, with all of his postur- 
ing toward another run, Trump 
may be feinting. Floating his name 
as a presidential contender keeps 
him relevant and in the news, while 
also making his allies eager as ever 
to kiss his ring in Mar-a-Lago. 

The Republicans who are hoping 
their mercurial figurehead won’t 
drag out his decision until the last 
second — and risk kneecapping 
other candidates — argue that 
what’s best for Trump may not be 
best for the GOP as a whole. 

“T would be among the voices 
trying to tell him to let us know as 
soon as he can,” said a third House 
Republican. 
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On infrastructure, ‘trillion dollars is a wide gap’ 
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tion with the pace of negotiations 
and fear that cutting a deal with 
the GOP would mean sacrificing 
spending on climate-focused ini- 
tiatives. Many remain wary that the 
entirety of Biden’s plans could be 
passed in follow-up legislation with 
only Democratic support. 

Undergirding Democrats’ wor- 
ries are the lessons from former 
President Barack Obama’s first 
year, when Republicans drew out 
the negotiating process around 
health care reform for months be- 
fore voting against the president’s 
signature bill and then turning the 
legislation into a political cudgel for 
the better part of a decade. 

“Even in the context of a Covid 
recovery, a trillion dollars is a wide 
gap,” Sen. Brian Schatz (D-Hawaii) 
saidin an interview, referencing the 
difference in top-line spending to- 
tals between the GOP offer and the 
White House proposal. “Now there 
are several groups within groups 
positioning themselves as the lead 
negotiators on infrastructure. We 
are rapidly approaching the witch- 
ing hour.” 

A growing number of progressive 
leaders and groups want Biden to 
cut Republicans loose right at his 
original deadline if a deal remains 
elusive. But Schatz said another 
couple of meetings, or a week of 
talks, would be “reasonable.” 

“But lacking any intervening 
momentum, we have to get prag- 
matic here and decide whether we 
want to pass something or not,” he 
added. 

The White House all along has 
maintained it’s genuine about 
trying to forge acompromise with 
Senate Republicans, contending 
that it would make the bill more 
politically durable and that it was 
important for the country to see 
that bipartisan agreement on major 
policy proposals can still happen. 
Karine Jean-Pierre, White House 
deputy press secretary, told report- 
ers Wednesday that she wouldn’t 
prejudge the coming GOP coun- 
teroffer, but cautioned that there 
isn’t enough Covid relief money to 
repurpose for infrastructure. 

By the end of March, she said, 
nearly all of the $3 trillion in 
“pre-Rescue Plan Covid relief 
funding” was either obligated 
or is earmarked for SBA-backed 
small-business loans known as 
the Paycheck Protection Program, 
unemployment insurance or nutri- 
tion assistance. Of the remaining 
5 percent, the largest categories 
of potentially available funds are 
in accounts for health care pro- 
vider relief, money for rural hos- 
pitals and disaster loans for small 
businesses. 

“There are simply not hundreds 
of billions of dollars in Covid relief 
funds available to repurpose,” she 
said. 

For weeks, White House officials 
had said they believed the GOP’s 
lead negotiator, Sen. Shelley Moore 
Capito of West Virginia, was ap- 
proaching the task in good faith. 
Separately, they were heartened 
by the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee’s unani- 
mous passage of a bipartisan bill to 
allocate $311 billion over five years 
for roads and highways. 

Some have also bristled at the 
drumbeat of media reports in re- 
cent weeks declaring a possible deal 
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“There are several groups within groups positioning themselves as the lead negotiators on infrastructure. We are rapidly approaching the witching hour,” 
Sen. Brian Schatz said. A growing number of progressive leaders and groups want the president to cut Republicans loose right at his original deadline. 


already dead. And other Democrats 
have grown increasingly annoyed at 
— what they view as — astrategy by 
Senate Republicans to paint Biden 
as more personally open to cutting 
a deal than his staff. 

That was particularly true af- 
ter Sen. Roy Blunt (R-Mo.) said 
Wednesday that Biden had com- 
municated to Republicans that 
he “would like us to get close to” 
a $1 trillion deal, and that GOP 


tal. The senator insisted that “im- 
mediately after that, [Biden’s] staff 
who were not in the meeting except 
for [National Economic Council Di- 
rector] Brian Deese, began to ques- 
tion whether that is where they’d 
be willing to go.” 

When asked about GOP claims 
that administration aides weren’t 
on the same page as Biden, Jean- 
Pierre said “this negotiation is be- 
ing led by the president.” 


Meanwhile, patience on the left is 
waning. Most Democratic senators 
are tired of the negotiations, said 
one Senate Democratic aide, but are 
cognizant that Biden must convince 
moderates that he did everything 
he could. To pass the majority of 
Biden’s jobs and family plan, which 
includes paid leave, child care and 
elder care, through the budget rec- 
onciliation process, all Democratic 
senators must support it. Moderate 








— Rahna Epting Executive director, MoveOn 








lawmakers would “get near that 
neighborhood.” The White House 
would not comment on whether 
Biden himself communicated the 
number in private and Biden told 
reporters this week that he was not 
going to negotiate through the news 
media. 

Blunt went on to claim that in 
the meeting between GOP sena- 
tors and Biden on May 13, the 
president was willing to allow the 
money Congress already spends on 
infrastructure each year, some tens 
of billions, to count toward the to- 


“He’s been in the room, he 
has close personal relationships 
with a lot of these senators,” she 
continued. 

Aides said Biden has personally 
signed off on each element of his 
proposals to Republicans, and an 
administration official added that 
despite all the noise leading up to 
the latest Republican counterof- 
fer Thursday, some key details of 
their private conversations — along 
with the actual tenor of the talks 
— have not been reflected in public 
accounts. 


Democrats like Sen. Joe Manchin 
(D-W.Va.) have made clear they 
aren’t ready to ditch negotiations 
with Republicans just yet, stressing 
the need for bipartisanship. 

Rep. Pramila Jayapal (D-Wash.), 
head of the Congressional Progres- 
sive Caucus, said Biden’s Memorial 
Day deadline was already “difficult 
for us to swallow.” If Biden suc- 
ceeds in striking a deal with Repub- 
licans, progressive lawmakers are 
also worried that other big items in 
the president’s sprawling $4 trillion 
jobs and family plans could get left 


by the wayside. 

“It would be extremely difficult 
to imagine voting for a smaller 
package unless we have full agree- 
ment from the 50 Democratic 
senators about the reconciliation 
package at the same time,” Jaya- 
pal said. 

Jayapal has told the White House 
that progressives want the budget 
reconciliation package — which is 
expected to contain the majority 
of Biden’s jobs and families plans 
— tomove at the same time as any 
bipartisan infrastructure deal with 
Republicans through Congress. 

Outside liberal groups are more 
blunt in their assessment of talks 
with Republicans and see the May 
31 date as a hard cutoff the White 
House should hold to. 

“Every moment trying to ne- 
gotiate with Republicans is time 
wasted,” said Rahna Epting, ex- 
ecutive director of MoveOn, add- 
ing that two more weeks of talks 
“is dangerous.” 

“We're looking at Memorial Day 
as the pivot point and we intend to 
hold Democrats to that,” Epting 
said. “We need to stop negotiat- 
ing with this Republican Party. 
We know we’re going to move to 
reconciliation and we should start 
negotiating with Democrats.” 


Burgess Everett contributed to 
this report. 
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Rare bipartisanship on finding source of Covid-19 
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investigate the origins of a virus 
that has killed 3.5 million peo- 
ple worldwide, including nearly 
600,000 Americans. 

Democrats had previously dis- 
missed the lab leak theory as aGOP 
talking point. But lawmakers from 
both parties are giving the scenario 
renewed consideration after The 
Wall Street Journal reported that 
three scientists at the Wuhan Insti- 
tute of Virology were hospitalized 
in November 2019 after develop- 
ing symptoms consistent with 
Covid-19 — just before the virus 
spread across China. 

“As we analyze what went wrong 
and what we can do in the future, 
we have to have answers to these 
questions, too,” said Sen. Tim 
Kaine (D-Va.), a member of the 
Senate’s health committee. “And 
I think you're going to see Congress 
addressing some of these matters 
as well. We’ve got to get to the bot- 
tom of it.” 

The talks, which center on the 
Senate’s intelligence and health 
committees, are likely to ramp up 
pressure on the White House to ad- 
dress building frustration with its 
broader China strategy. Hawks in 
Congress, as well as former Trump 
administration officials, say the ad- 
ministration is moving too slowly 
inrolling out aclear policy for deal- 
ing with China. For the first time, 
Democrats are open to entertaining 
their argument that the Biden ad- 
ministration needs to exert diplo- 
matic pressure on Beijing to release 
data from the Wuhan lab. 

Senior Biden administration 
officials have repeatedly said that 
any investigation into the origins 
of the virus should be spearheaded 
by an independent, international 
group such as the World Health 
Organization. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Xavier Becerra 
was the latest to press that argu- 
ment in remarks Tuesday before a 
WHO ministerial meeting. But the 
WHO’s first stab at an investiga- 
tion — which resulted in a report in 
March that said the lab leak theory 
was “extremely unlikely” — was 
stymied because China would not 
share key lab records and data. 

On Wednesday, President Joe 
Biden said he had asked U.S. in- 
telligence agencies to “redouble 
their efforts to collect and analyze 
information that could bring us 
closer to a definitive conclusion” 
on the origins of Covid-19 and to 
report back in 90 days. He added 
that a preliminary report by U.S. 
intelligence agencies earlier this 
month “coalesced around two 
likely scenarios,” which he did 
not name. 

“T have asked for areas of further 
inquiry that may be required, in- 
cluding specific questions for Chi- 
na. [have also asked that this effort 
include work by our National Labs 
and other agencies of our govern- 
ment to augment the Intelligence 
Community’s efforts,” Biden said 
in the statement.” And Ihave asked 
the Intelligence Community to 
keep Congress fully apprised of 
its work.” 

The president also said the Unit- 
ed States would continue working 
with other countries “to press Chi- 
na to participate in a full, transpar- 
ent, evidence-based international 
investigation.” 

Those who have pushed for the 


Biden administration to sign on to 
a U.S. investigation point to the 
Journal article — and arecent letter 
from 18 prominent scientists push- 
ing for amore thorough inquiry — 
as evidence that the WHO probe 
did not give enough consideration 
to the lab leak theory. But there 
are limits to what Congress can 
do, especially when it comes to a 
foreign country’s internal affairs. 
Lawmakers are unlikely to get any 
new intelligence or evidence from 
China, but they can seek docu- 
ments and intelligence reports from 
the executive branch. 

“It’s the Chinese Communist 
Party that has not been transpar- 
ent and allowed a deeper under- 
standing,” said Sen. Marco Rubio 
(R-Fla.), vice chair of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee. “They 
interfered with the World Health 
Organization’s investigation. They 
haven’t been transparent from the 
very beginning.” 

In January, the Trump admin- 
istration issued a fact sheet saying 
that several researchers inside the 
Wuhan Institute of Virology be- 
came sick with symptoms similar 
to Covid-19 in November 2019, that 
the lab was conducting research on 
a bat coronavirus that is the closest 
known relative of SARS-CoV-2, and 
that the institute collaborated with 
the Chinese military. 

“We were running down the 
clock to the end of the administra- 
tion, and in the final days Wash- 
ington’s focus was on the events of 
Jan. 6. So we were limited in time 
and political attention,” said Da- 
vid Feith, former deputy assistant 
secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs under former 
President Donald Trump, refer- 
ring to the administration’s efforts 
to make public information it had 
gathered about the Wuhan lab. 


“Now, the Biden folks have had sev- 
eral months to think this through, 
and I do hope that they decide to 
release more information, work 
with allies and press Beijing with 
greater energy. I’m concerned that 
they aren’t really doing enough.” 

Administration officials think 
any investigation would have a bet- 
ter chance of succeeding if it was 
run by an outside organization such 
as WHO, which would allow coun- 
tries to collectively pressure Beijing 
to cooperate, those sources said. 

“We are and we have repeat- 
edly called for the [WHO] to sup- 
port an expert-driven evaluation of 
the pandemic’s origins that is free 
from interference and politiciza- 
tion,” White House press secretary 
Jen Psaki said Tuesday. 

People who want the adminis- 
tration to take on the investiga- 
tion itself say the U.S. has more 
resources and diplomatic might 
than the WHO — which cannot 
sanction its members — and that 
the government should use its in- 
telligence apparatus to study the 
matter further. 

It’s unclear how the Biden in- 
telligence community is handling 
the issue. In April, Director of Na- 
tional Intelligence Avril Haines told 
lawmakers in a Worldwide Threats 
hearing that the intelligence com- 
munity does not know “exactly 
where, when or how Covid-19 virus 
was transmitted initially.” 

“The Biden administration has 
been very forthright in saying 
that both theories are in play. But 
it’s very hard to investigate and it 
gets harder over time,” said Andy 
Weber, a former assistant secretary 
of defense for biodefense under 
President Barack Obama and fellow 
at the Council on Strategic Risks. 
“The intelligence community has 
never really considered this kind 


of collection a priority. The big 
question is does the government 
of China know the answer to this 
question? Do they have the blood 
samples from those lab researchers? 
They could do their own analysis. 
Have they done that?” 

Kaine said the Senate HELP 
Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over public health matters, is 
“interested in looking at [the] big 
picture of what went wrong and 
how we can prepare for the next” 
pandemic. “Understanding the 
origin and whether there was any 
nefarious activity in China is all 
part of that,” Kaine added. 

The panel’s chair, Sen. Patty 
Murray (D-Wash.), declined to 
comment specifically on the lab 
leak theory but said “we’re explor- 
ing what we’re going to do.” The 
Senate Intelligence Committee is 
already examining the scenario. 

“The health committee is in- 
terested in knowing the origin of 
Covid-19. That’s not triggered by 
a press report. Nobody knows the 
validity of the press report,” Sen. 
Richard Burr of North Carolina, 
the top Republican on the health 
panel and a senior member of the 
Intelligence Committee, saidina 
brief interview. 

“But I think it’s absolutely es- 
sential that we understand what 
we can about the origin — and the 
opinions on that are split about 
50-50 right now,” Burr added. He 
noted that the Intelligence Com- 
mittee would focus on the “cause,” 
while the HELP Committee would 
examine a potential “solution.” 

Republicans have long pushed 
the lab leak theory, often drawing 
scorn from Democrats. But GOP 
lawmakers say their concerns have 
been validated in light of the Jour- 
nal story. House Minority Whip 
Steve Scalise, the top Republican 
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Medical workers take a swab culture from residents to test for Covid-19 in Wuhan, China, last May. President Joe Biden asked U.S. intelligence agencies 
to “redouble their efforts to collect and analyze information that could bring us closer to a definitive conclusion” on the origins of Covid-19. 


on the House’s select committee on 
Covid-19, earlier this week called 
onthe panel’s chair, Majority Whip 
Jim Clyburn (D-S.C.), to open an 
investigation into the pandemic’s 
origins. 

A spokesperson for the com- 
mittee declined to comment on 
Scalise’s request, but noted that 
the House Science Committee 
intends to pursue a similar probe. 
Republicans on the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee are also 
investigating the matter. 

If the U.S. were to conclude that 
the virus originated in a lab and 
that the Chinese government was 
concealing it from the rest of the 
world, there would be “devastating 
consequences” for the U.S.-China 
relationship, Sen. Chris Murphy 
(D-Conn.) said in an interview. 

But the U.S. might never know 
for sure — or ever be able to find out. 
Some senators are skeptical about 
whether a congressional investi- 
gation could crack the code; and 
Democrats in particular viewed 
Republicans’ obsession with the lab 
leak theory as a way to distract from 
Trump’s handling of the pandemic. 

“Sometimes we think we’ve 
solved a problem by empaneling 
an inquiry. You may never have the 
information necessary to know the 
source of this virus,” Murphy said. 
“And while that question is really 
important, there are other really 
important questions about why 
the United States didn’t stand up 
an adequate response that we need 
to deal with as well.” 

Apart from an investigation, 
Congress is already flexing its purse 
strings on the matter. Earlier this 
week, the Senate unanimously 
adopted a measure from Sen. Joni 
Ernst (R-Iowa) that would prohibit 
U.S. funding of the Wuhan Insti- 
tute of Virology. 
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urged his colleagues to vote against 
cutting off debate on the bill, which 
requires 60 votes. He and Wyden 
are their party’s leaders on the 
influential Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over 
trade. 

It’s unclear if Republicans have 
the votes to block the bill, the U.S. 
Innovation and Competition Act, 
S.1260 S. 1260 (117), from advanc- 
ing on Thursday. Senators and aides 
said they were optimistic that the 
issues would be worked out. 

But the latest Republican resis- 
tance imperils Schumer’s plans for 
a final vote on the bill, which al- 
locates billions in new funding for 
scientific research and technology 
to counter China’s economic rise. 

Democrats dismissed the emerg- 
ing GOP posture as simply an effort 
to extract more concessions from 
Schumer. 

“It’s too big to fail. People have 
put too much work into this, there’s 
too much good bipartisan stuff in 
here for it to go down over some 
petty objections about procedure,” 
Sen. Chris Murphy (D-Conn.) said 
of the China bill. 

Schumer “is giving [Republicans] 
every rope they need to hang them- 
selves,” Sen. Richard Blumenthal 
(D-Conn.) said. 

While negotiators are still hag- 
gling over amendments, the top 
Republican spearheading the effort 
said he was “on the cusp” of secur- 
ing 60 votes for final passage of the 
bill, which has come together after 
three months of committee work 
and arare robust amendment pro- 
cess on the Senate floor. 

The China competitiveness 
measure is dear to Schumer, who 
signaled a willingness early on to 
do whatever it takes to get it done 
— even indulging Republicans on 
their proposed changes, allowing 
several largely noncontroversial 
GOP amendments to hit the Sen- 
ate floor this week. 

“He kept his word,” said Sen. 
Todd Young (R-Ind.), Schumer’s 
counterpart on the legislation, said 
earlier Wednesday. “I feel incred- 
ibly encouraged by what has been a 
fairly straightforward and uncom- 
plicated regular process.” 

If the spirit of bipartisanship 
carries the China proposal to pas- 
sage, it won’t last long. Senators 
could finish up the bill on Thursday. 
Then, Schumer (D-N.Y.) will try to 
take up a House-passed bill estab- 
lishing an independent cross-aisle 
commission to investigate the Jan. 
6 siege at the Capitol. Republicans 
are vowing to block the effort. 

For the moment, senators from 
both parties marveled Wednesday 
at the return — however fleeting — 
to the institutional traditions of the 
body after years of descent into bit- 
ter partisanship that has deepened 
with Democrats’ 50-50 majority. 

“T just love to see the Senate 
working,” Sen. Rob Portman (R- 
Ohio) said. “We’re actually do- 
ing a bill on the floor and offering 
amendments and having debate.” 

“T can’t recall when this has hap- 
pened since I’ve been in the United 
States Senate,” added Young. 

Senate Minority Leader Mitch 
McConnell said earlier Wednes- 
day that Republicans were “mak- 
ing pretty good progress” on their 
push for additional amendments, 
and Democrats have expressed an 
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“As of right now, there’s been an absolute refusal to let me have a vote,” Sen. Mike Crapo said Wednesday. 
“We’ve been trying for days.” Crapo co-authored an amendment on trade with Democratic colleague Ron Wyden. 


openness to many of them. 

“This is one of the few good news 
stories in the United States Senate. 
We're actually legislating,” Sen. 
Chris Van Hollen (D-Md.) said. 

Despite the China bill’s momen- 
tum, senators will need to resolve 
the trade amendment issue anda 
number of other policy disputes to 
tee up a final vote on the bill before 
the Memorial Day break. 

In addition to the three amend- 








— Sen. Chris Murphy 








ment votes on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Schumer plans to bring 
multiple provisions to the floor on 
Thursday. He also plans to offer a 
manager’s amendment that will 
feature input from a number of 
senators. 

Lawmakers on Wednesday 
were still scrambling to get their 
pet projects on the floor and work 
through lingering disputes over 
rules for the hundreds of billions 


of dollars the legislation would dole 
out for research and manufacturing 
incentives. 

Sens. Bernie Sanders (I-Vt.) and 
Josh Hawley (R-Mo.) spoke out 
against a provision to give NASA 
$10 billion for a lunar landing pro- 
gram that critics say is likely to be 
awarded to Blue Origin, Jeff Bezos’ 
space company. 

Sanders on Monday introduced 
an amendment that would strike 
the provision, and Hawley said he 
could not support the final bill if 
the $10 billion stays in. 

“Tt makes you wonder about 
what else is similarly tucked away 
in this bill, andif it’s just becoming 
a Christmas tree for giveaways to 
corporations and special interests,” 
Hawley said, adding that he’d be 
“slad” to join Sanders’ push. 

But Sen. Maria Cantwell (D- 
Wash.), whose state houses Blue 
Origin, said she did not expect that 
amendment to derail the bill’s con- 
sideration. She called the language 
critical to ensuring “competition” 
for lunar contracts at NASA. 

Democrats are also insisting on 
a provision in the bill’s $52 billion 
chip manufacturing fund that 
would require workers at projects 
funded by the bill to be paid pre- 
vailing wage rates. Young and oth- 
er Republicans have warned that 
mandate could endanger GOP sup- 
port, but Sen. Debbie Stabenow (D- 
Mich.) called it “nonnegotiable.” 

In addition, U.S. firms that 
do business in China are qui- 
etly pushing back on a proposed 
amendment from Sens. Bob Casey 
(D-Pa.) and John Cornyn (R-Texas) 
that would crack down on techno- 


logical transfers between the U.S. 
and China. The provision would 
set up a system similar to the in- 
teragency Committee on Foreign 
Investments in the United States to 
review American firms’ proposed 
investments in China, potentially 
applying to industries from health 
care to semiconductors, defense 
and others. 

Industry groups like the U.S.- 
China Business Council are con- 
cerned the Casey-Cornyn amend- 
ment is too broad, but the two are 
hopeful the amendment could get 
included in the bipartisan man- 
agers’ amendment or receive a 
straight up-and-down vote on 
the floor. 

“The problem is industry is not 
generally concerned with national 
security and somebody’s got to be 
so that’s our job,” Cornyn said. “So 
just the fact that industry may find 
it inconvenient is not dispositive.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, Casey 
said the amendment was “in a hold- 
ing pattern” and he was concerned 
the industry fears had sparked op- 
position from some Republicans. 

“T don’t know if that developed 
on its own or whether it developed 
because the business groups ran to 
some Republicans and said ‘don’t 
support this,’” Casey said. He add- 
ed that he was leaning on Cornyn 
and Sen. Marco Rubio (R-Fla.), his 
GOP partners on the amendment, 
to bring their members back in line 
by Thursday. 

“T would hope it would come to- 
gether sooner than that,” he said, 
“but we still have tomorrow. And 
it’s possible we have to go beyond 
tomorrow.” 
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Welcome to PI. I’m filling in 
for Caitlin, who’s off this week. 
Tips: tmeyer@politico.com. 
And follow me on Twitter: 
@theodoricmeyer. 


More Trump administration 
officials head to K Street 


The tax lobbying firm Federal 
Policy Group has hired Aharon 
Friedman, making him one 

of the latest former Trump 
administration officials to head to 
K Street. Friedman was a senior 
adviser to Dave Kautter , the 
Treasury Department’s assistant 
secretary for tax policy. He’s 
also a former senior tax counsel 
on the House Ways and Means 
Committee and “played a key 
role” in helping to pass the 2017 
tax law, Ken Kies, Federal Policy 
Group’s managing director, said 
in a statement. 

m And Citizens for Responsible 
Energy Solutions has hired 
Shawn Affolter , the Energy 
Department’s deputy 

assistant secretary for Senate 
affairs during the Trump 
administration, as its vice 
president of government affairs. 
He’s also a former aide to Sen. 
John Hoeven (R-N.D.). 


New business 


Amazon has added Endgame 
Strategies to its phalanx of 
Washington lobbying firms. 
Steven Duffield, a former 
Republican Senate aide, will 
lobby on competition policy 

for the firm, according toa 
disclosure filing. Endgame is the 
first new lobbying firm Amazon 
has hired since it brought on 

Jeff Ricchetti’s Ricchetti Inc. in 
November. (Miller Strategies, 
which represents Amazon Web 
Services, also hired Tower 19 in 
February as a subcontractor.) 

m And KDCR Partners has 
registered to lobby for three new 
clients, including the Coalition 
Against Surprise Medical 
Billing. 


Justice Department told Wynn 
to register as foreign agent 


“The Justice Department has 
told casino mogul Steve Wynn 
to register as a lobbyist in 
connection with his 2017 efforts 
to obtain a diplomatic favor long 
sought by Chinese authorities, 
and is preparing to go to court to 
force him to comply, according to 
people familiar with the matter,” 
The Wall Street Journal’s 
Aruna Viswanatha reports. 
“Prosecutors have gathered 
evidence about Mr. Wynn’s work 
in recent months in preparation 
for potential litigation if he 
doesn’t file any such registration, 
the people said.” 
m “Tf filed, the case would be 
a rare civil court battle over 
registering under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The 
law doesn’t provide for civil 
penalties, but it gives the Justice 
Department the ability to seek a 
court order to force someone to 
comply. ... Mr. Wynn has long 
denied wrongdoing in the matter. 
‘Steve Wynn never served as an 
agent or lobbyist for China or 
anyone else,’ his attorney, Reid 
Weingarten, said. ‘He was merely 
a loyal messenger of information 
he received to our government.’” 
— Theodoric Meyer 
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States passed 2.43 policing bills, activists want more 


Advocates say states 
are failing to achieve 
real change, aim for 
police transformation 


BY LIZ CRAMPTON 

Governors in nearly every state 
have collectively signed 243 bills 
over the past year meant to change 
policing in the the U.S., alandmark 
moment following the national 
reckoning on race touched off by 
George Floyd’s murder. 

Maryland, Virginia and Wash- 
ington are among the states that 
enacted laws banning chokeholds, 
limiting no-knock warrants and 
increasing transparency around 
disciplinary records for law en- 
forcement. Some states, like Ar- 
kansas, Massachusetts and Colo- 
rado, passed measures requiring 
law enforcement to intervene when 
another officer is using excessive 
force. Leaders in statehouses say 
they’re proud of the work they’ve 
done. 

“States are the right place to get 
this done because the vast major- 
ity of law enforcement report to the 
states. It should be this way,” New 
Mexico House Speaker Brian Egolf, 
who helped lead passage of alaw 
making New Mexico the second 
state to ensure law enforcement 
officers and other state officials 
can be held liable in civil lawsuits 
for egregious conduct. 

“We can get to nationwide police 
reform,” Egolf said. “We just have 
to do it state by state.” 

But as Congress continues to 
debate already-weakened police 
reform legislation on Capitol Hill 
— earning arebuke Tuesday from 
the lawyer representing Floyd’s 
family — advocates for police re- 
form say that both Republican and 
Democratic lawmakers are failing 
to achieve real change. They say 
the fundamental transformation 
of policing that was envisioned a 
year ago, as millions of protesters 
spilled into the streets to demand 
justice for Floyd, is not even close 
to being realized. 

Instead, activists say, statehous- 
es are focused on changing polic- 
ing practices rather than seriously 
confronting difficult issues like re- 
ducing the size of law enforcement 
budgets, the top demand from po- 
lice reform advocates. Some states 
leveraged the national attention on 
law enforcement to protect police 
officers, like in Georgia, where the 
statehouse approved a bill last year 
creating an officer “bill of rights.” 
And now, the “defund the police” 
movement is facing a new threat: 
State laws that prevent local gov- 
ernments from redirecting law en- 
forcement funds to social services 
programs. 

The reform legislation that has 
passed in statehouses in recent 
months addresses only the calls 
activists began making seven years 
ago, after the 2014 death of Michael 
Brown in Ferguson, Mo., ignited a 
national civil rights movement, 
said Thomas Harvey, director of 
the Justice Project at the Advance- 
ment Project. 

“Most of these things fall ex- 
tremely short of the demands of the 
people who went to the street for 
the entire summer,” Harvey said. 

“T think of this as attempts at 
pacifying amovement that is really 


hd 


successful at exposing the impos- 
sible-to-fix roots of the problems 
of policing,” he said. “It’s not re- 
sponsive to that.” 

Lawmakers say that it’s just the 
starting point — a baseline — for 
more ambitious reform. Like in Vir- 
ginia, where Gov. Ralph Northam 
signed a package of bills in October 
after calling for an emergency ses- 
sion to address police violence. The 
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strations captured national atten- 
tion last summer. 

“We are excited about the prog- 
ress that we’ve made but don’t 
overlook the work that needs to be 
done,” said Del. Lashrecse Aird, 
who shepherded the legislation 
prohibiting no-knock search war- 
rants. Virginia became the third 
state in the nation to ban the prac- 
tice after Breonna Taylor was fatally 
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Police reform advocates say the fundamental transformation of policing that was envisioned a year ago, as millions 
of protesters spilled into the streets to demand justice for George Floyd, is not even close to being realized. 





police’ and that means very differ- 
ent things to very different people,” 
she said. “I’m almost sure you'll see 
attempts at another bite of the apple 
the next time we come around.” 
Police unions from state to state 
flexed their political influence to 
stamp out or weaken legislation, 
like in California where moderate 
Democrats nearly blocked an officer 
decertification bill in a committee 








— Virginia Del. Lashrecse Aird 








new laws put in place changes to 
policing practices such as banning 
no-knock warrants, requiring min- 
imum training standards for police 
and strengthening the decertifica- 
tion process for law enforcement. 

But at the end of the session, 
many advocates and some progres- 
sive lawmakers felt frustrated that 
the legislature fell short in enacting 
sweeping changes that initially felt 
possible when civil rights demon- 


shot by police in Kentucky during 
a botched raid on her apartment. 

Aird, a progressive who was 
elected in 2016, blamed moder- 
ate Democrats for watering down 
criminal justice bills that set out to 
make wholesale changes to how po- 
lice operate. She said she intends to 
tackle police department budgets 
when the Legislature returns in the 
next session. 

“You hear a lot about ‘defund the 


hearing last month over language 
that would have altered California’s 
civil rights law to make it easier for 
people to sue cops. Last week, the 
bill advanced to the Senate floor 
after that provision was stripped. 

California is one of just four 
states that doesn’t have a pro- 
cess for pulling an officer’s badge 
if they’ve committed a crime or 
violated state training standards. 
Police reform activists say this al- 


lows officers with a history of abuse 
and violence to bounce between 
departments. 

After George Floyd’s death, the 
Peace Officers Research Association 
of California, the largest statewide 
law enforcement organization, 
called for a national use of force 
standard, and to raise training 
standards as well as mandate that 
alllaw enforcement have a duty to 
intercede when fellow officers are 
using excessive force. 

“Police unions need to figure 
out where they can find compro- 
mise,” said Brian Marvel, president 
of the group. “We need to come to 
the table with ideas on what we 
can do to improve our profession 
and how we can make it better and 
serve our communities. Those are 
the things we’re doing in Califor- 
nia, and hopefully my colleagues 
in other states are trying to do the 
same thing.” 

In some Republican-controlled 
states, the debate now is less about 
reforming the police than stopping 
the “defund the police” movement 
through so-called preemption 
laws. Bills are pending in states 
like Texas, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Arizona that would cut funding for 
any city that slashes police fund- 
ing. Reducing police department 
budgets is anonstarter for police 
unions, which argue law enforce- 
ment actually need higher salaries 
in order to recruit qualified officers. 

Florida has been the most ag- 
gressive on this by recently passing 
the toughest anti-protest legisla- 
tion in the country. In direct re- 
sponse to the Black Lives Matter 
movement, Gov. Ron DeSantis last 
month signed a law that provides 
new protections for police and in- 
creased the penalties for people 
who take part in property damage 
or violence during protests. Buried 
in the billis a provision that allows 
any city council member or state 
attorney to challenge a municipal 
budget that reduces police fund- 
ing — appealing all the way up to 
the governor, who can then reject 
that budget proposal. 

That could have immediate con- 
sequences for the city of St. Pe- 
tersburg, which this year rerouted 
about $850,000 in funds earmarked 
to hire 25 new police officers to 
instead create a program that dis- 
patches social workers to handle 
certain calls typically handled by 
law enforcement, such as well- 
ness checks and interactions with 
people experiencing homelessness. 
The program was designed withthe 
support of the local police depart- 
ment and mayor. 

“Tt would have been tone deaf to 
proceed with just hiring 25 new of- 
ficers as if we didn’t listen to what 
happened over the summer when 
the community was clearly telling 
us they needed a different type of 
support and help with the police,” 
she said. 

But now, Rice worries that the 
program — which just began its 
work a few months ago — is injeop- 
ardy. Inits first 100 days, program 
leaders responded to over 350 calls 
to nonviolent situations instead of 
police officers being dispatched. 
Half of those calls involved mental 
health episodes and suicide threats. 

“All it takes are a couple of hot 
heads with an agenda and our whole 
budget process is at the mercy of 
the state,” she said. 
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California Gov. Gavin Newsom now enjoys 54 percent approval overall from voters and, more importantly, 64 percent approval for his handling of the Covid-19 pandemic. Two-thirds of likely 
voters support Newsom’s plan to use the state’s massive budget surplus to continue financial assistance for households making less than $75,000 per year. 


Poll: Newsom support surges as Covid optimism rises 


Fifty-seven percent of California voters oppose 
governor’s recall, versus 40 percent in favor 


BY CARLA MARINUCCI 
OAKLAND -— California’s rebound 
from the Covid-19 crisis is compli- 
cating the drive to recall Gov. Gavin 
Newsom, with astrong majority of 
state voters now approving of his 
pandemic management and just 40 
percent saying they would remove 
him, anew Public Policy Institute 
of California poll shows. 

Californians have growing op- 
timism about the state’s recovery 
as infection rates decline and a 
larger share of the state becomes 
fully vaccinated while a wider ar- 
ray of businesses open. A whop- 
ping 90 percent of likely voters 
said they overwhelmingly believe 
the worst of the crisis is behind the 
state, greater than the 74 percent 
who said that in March. 

The Democratic governor now 
enjoys majority approval of his 
job performance — 54 percent of all 
likely voters — with a more robust 
64 percent supporting his handling 
of the pandemic, the poll showed. 

“Everything is pointing in the 
direction of much more optimism 
about Covid and the economy and 
California,’’ said PPIC President 
and CEO Mark Baldassare in anin- 
terview. “And this is the context in 
which now the 2021 recallis set.... 
Right now, people are feeling good 


about the economic prospects inthe 
next 12 months — and overwhelm- 
ingly, they’re feeling good that the 
worst is behind us.” 

The poll showed that if the recall 
election were held today, 57 percent 
of likely voters would vote no on re- 
calling Newsom, while 40 percent 
would vote yes and only 3 percent 
said they didn’t know. 

PPIC did not survey respon- 
dents about different candidates 
who have said they will run on the 
replacement ballot that would come 
into play if voters decide to recall 
the governor. 

With the “remarkably stable” 
backing for the recall unchanged 
from March, Baldassare said the 
matter remains highly divided 
along partisan lines. The drive to 
oust Newsom is backed by 78 per- 
cent of Republicans, compared with 
47 percent of independents and 11 
percent of Democrats. 

The strong breakdown “reflects 
the state’s hyperpartisanship,” 
Baldassare said. With Democrats 
holding a 46 percent to 24 percent 
registration advantage over Repub- 
licans, he added that “supporters 
of a recall have their work cut out 
for them.” 

That said, Republicans are far 
more interested in the recall than 


Democrats, according to a Berkeley 
Institute of Governmental Stud- 
ies poll released earlier this month. 
That poll showed that 75 percent 
of Republicans had a high interest 
in the recall, more than double the 
share of Democrats and indepen- 
dents who said the same. Demo- 
crats may have to work harder to 
turn out their voters in a special 
election, though they have the ben- 
efit of having passed a law requiring 
counties to send all voters a mail 
ballot again this year. 

The recall has its highest support 
in the more conservative, inland re- 
gions, including the Inland Empire 
(56 percent in favor) and the Central 








— Mark Baldassare 
CEO, Public Policy Institute of California 


Valley (49 percent), and the least 
support in coastal areas, including 
Orange County and San Diego (42 
percent), as well as Los Angeles and 
the San Francisco Bay Area, which 
are both at 32 percent. 

Among other major findings: 

— Californians overwhelmingly 
approve of Newsom’s two budget 
proposals to use the state’s massive 
surplus to financially assist middle- 
and lower-income residents. Sev- 
enty percent of adults — and two- 
thirds of likely voters — approve of 
providing Californians with another 
round of $600 stimulus checks for 
those making under $75,000 and 
an additional $500 for those with 
children. Overwhelming majori- 
ties across party lines — 81 percent 
overall and 77 percent of likely vot- 
ers — back his plan to assist Califor- 
nians slammed by Covid with funds 
to pay overdue rent and utility bills. 

— On vaccine distribution, 3 in 
4 Californians now say the state is 
doing an excellent (26 percent) or 
good (49 percent) job, with about 
lin 4 rating it as a fair (17 percent) 
or poor job (6 percent). The com- 
bined excellent /good ratings have 
increased 39 points since January, 
when the state faced sharp criticism 
for its rollout. 

— Concerns about getting Covid 
or being hospitalized have plum- 
meted, with just 19 percent ex- 
pressing that worry, compared with 
56 percent a year ago. The optimism 


is reflected in state residents’ out- 
look for the future, with 56 percent 
of likely voters rating their financial 
situation as excellent or good today, 
while 51 percent expect good times 
for the U.S. economy in the next 12 
months. 

Baldassare said the findings 
underscore how Newsom is in a 
far different situation from that 
of former Gov. Gray Davis, who in 
2003 became the only governor in 
California history to be recalled. 

In PPIC’s August 2003 survey, 
47 percent of likely voters said 
that things would get better if 
Davis were removed from office, 
while 17 percent said that things 
would get worse. But today, just 
29 percent said that things would 
get better if Newsom were recalled, 
while 34 percent said things would 
get worse — and 28 percent said it 
would make no difference. 

At this point in 2003, Davis also 
had far worse approval ratings. 
PPIC’s June 2003 poll showed that 
75 percent of likely voters disap- 
proved of Davis, including 56 per- 
cent of Democrats. 

The findings show that “right 
now, the majority of California 
likely voters are not in the mood 
to alter the status quo,” he said. 

The poll of 1,705 Californians 
was conducted from May 9 to18 and 
has amargin of error of 3.3 percent 
overall and 3.6 percent for the likely 
voter sample of 1,074 respondents. 
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John Warner served as secretary of the Navy from 1972 to 1974 under President Richard M. Nixon, and U.S. senator from Virginia from 1979 to 2009. After retiring from politics, he frequently 
bucked his party, endorsing his Democratic successor, Mark Warner, for reelection in 2014 and Hillary Clinton and Joe Biden for president in 2016 and 2020, respectively. 


Longtime Virginia Sen. John Warner dies at 94 
Warner represented Virginia for 30 years, from 1979 until 2009 


BY NICK NIEDZWIADEK 
ormer Sen. John Warner, 
fF the longest-serving 

Republican U.S. senator in 
Virginia’s history, died of heart 
failure Tuesday evening at the 
age of 94. 

The senator’s death was 
announced in an email from 
Susan Magill, his longtime chief 
of staff, to other former staffers 
that was shared with POLITICO. 

“It is with great sorrow that I 
share our dear Senator Warner 
peacefully passed away Tuesday 
evening at home of heart failure,” 
Magill wrote. “We were fortunate 
to work for someone who cared so 
much for us.” 

Warner represented Virginia 
for 30 years, from 1979 until 
2009, and was its last Republican 
senator as the commonwealth 
shifted toward the left in recent 
years. He was succeeded by 
current Sen. Mark Warner (D- 
Va.), who ran against him and 
lost in 1996. (The two are not 
related.) 

“John Warner was a 
consummate statesman and 
a public servant who always 
put Virginia before politics; 
who put the nation’s security 
before partisanship; who put the 


country’s needs above his own,” 
Warner said in a statement, 
adding that the two drew 

close to one another since that 
1996 contest. “I will miss his 
friendship, because I loved him.” 

“Tam stunned at the loss of 
John Warner,” Sen. Tim Kaine 
(D-Va.) said in a statement 
Wednesday. “Virginia has lost an 
unmatched leader, and my family 
has lost a dear friend.” 

Prior to serving in the Senate, 
Warner was a veteran of World 
War II and the Korean War and 
was secretary of the Navy under 
President Richard M. Nixon. As 
a lawmaker, Warner chaired the 
Senate Rules Committee from 
1995 to 1999 and later served 
as chair of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for several 
years. 

Considered an esteemed, 
moderate figure in the Senate, 
Warner displayed a willingness 
at times to buck his own party, 
including on high-profile issues. 
The Virginia senator opposed 
Robert Bork’s nomination to the 
Supreme Court and worked to 
undermine Oliver North’s 1994 
Senate bid to unseat Democratic 
Virginia Sen. Chuck Robb. He 
also supported several gun 


control measures. 

“How fortunate, how blessed 
I have been,” Warner said 
in a five-page, handwritten 
note addressed to “my fellow 
Virginians” after he announced 
his retirement. 

Upon leaving the Senate, he 
returned to Hogan Lovells as 
a senior adviser, four decades 
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AP FILE PHOTO 1977 
John Warner became the sixth of Hollywood star Elizabeth Taylor’s seven 
husbands in 1976. They divorced in 1982. “We got along wonderfully until 
he decided to be a politician,” Taylor told The New York Times in 2002. 


after departing the D.C.-based 
law firm to work in the Nixon 
administration. He retired less 
than a year ago, at the end of June 
2020. 

Warner began his legal career 
as aclerk at the D.C. Circuit 
Court of Appeals and then as 
a prosecutor in the city for a 
handful of years before joining 


the firm, then called Hogan & 
Hartson. 

Though he was a Republican, 
Warner made waves when 
he broke ranks to endorse his 
Democratic successor in 2014 and 
sided with Hillary Clinton over 
Donald Trump during the 2016 
presidential election. Warner 
also endorsed President Joe Biden 
last year just before Virginia’s 
Super Tuesday primary. 

“There comes a time when I 
have to stand up and assert my 
own views,” Warner said in his 
Clinton endorsement, adding 
that he was dismayed by Trump’s 
criticisms of the military. 

Warner was also the sixth of 
actress Elizabeth Taylor’s seven 
husbands. They divorced in 1982. 

Their relationship came about 
as aresult of Warner’s role in 
helping to plan the celebrations 
around the U.S. Bicentennial 
prior to his first Senate run. 

Despite his military credentials 
and marriage to a Hollywood 
star, Warner initially lost out on 
the GOP nomination in 1978 to 
a more conservative candidate, 
Richard Obenshain, but stepped 
in after Obenshain died in a plane 
crash returning from a campaign 
stop that August. 
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The real problem with the AP’s firing of Emily Wilder 


One young journalist’s firing revealed a problem 
much deeper than bad social media policies 


BY JANINE ZACHARIA 

nthe aftermath of The 
| Associated Press’ May 19 

firing of Emily Wilder, a 
spirited discussion has broken 
out about social media policies 
and practices in newsrooms. 
Wilder, a 22-year-old news 
associate in Arizona with an 
online record of pro-Palestinian 
activism in college, was 
dismissed, according to the 
AP, for “some tweets” it said 
“violated AP’s News Values and 
Principles.” Which tweets? The 
organization didn’t say. But 
Wilder’s firing came on the heels 
of a campaign by the Stanford 
College Republicans and allies 
to portray her as an “anti-Israel 
agitator” and thus call the AP’s 
objectivity on the issue into 
question. 

For me, the issues surrounding 
her firing are important for 
journalism, but they’re personal, 
too: She was my student at 
Stanford. 

Since her dismissal, 
many journalists and 
commentators have focused 
on the dissatisfaction and 
disagreements in newsrooms 
over how reporters should behave 
online. It’s a cacophony that’s 
creating headaches for reporters 
and managers alike. Without 
consensus, McClatchy News, 
for example, says it’s OK to put 
#BlackLivesMatter in your 
Twitter handle, while Wilder’s 
AP editor told her to delete it 
from hers. 

This all needs to be fixed. 

But unclear, opaque and 
inconsistently enforced social 
media policies aren’t the biggest 
problem here. For the AP and 
other news managers, the most 
urgent issue in Wilder’s dismissal 
is that a reporter was targeted by 
a disinformation campaign — in 
this case, by people who took 
issue with Wilder’s documented 
pro-Palestinian views — and 
rather than recognizing it as 
such, the organization essentially 
caved to it. 

Disinformation campaigns 
against journalists area 
growing problem in our age of 
information overload, and it’s 
essential that news outlets in 
particular are able to distinguish 
between organic outpourings of 
outrage or grievance online and 
targeted campaigns that seek 
to undermine the legitimacy of 
news organizations and obscure 
the facts around conflicts. 

As someone who spent many 
years reporting on the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, including 
posts in Jerusalem for Reuters 
and The Washington Post, Iam 
more sensitive than most to the 
kind of scrutiny newsrooms face 
over their coverage of this issue. 

But Iam perhaps even more 
sensitive to disinformation 
campaigns. I also spent two years 
recently as part of a Stanford 
working group studying the ways 
actors use information warfare 
for political purposes. 

And during those discussions, 


my colleague Andrew Grotto, 

a former senior director for 
cybersecurity at the White House, 
and I concluded journalists 

were themselves vulnerable to 
propaganda campaigns by foreign 
and domestic actors who want to 
harm our democracy. We realized 
that newsrooms could benefit 
from a straightforward protocol 
for situations involving various 
forms of propaganda. The first 
news outlet we consulted as we 
were developing our guidelines 
was the AP. 

“Remember that journalists 
are atargeted adversary and see 
yourself this way when digesting 
disinformation,” we wrote in our 
playbook. “Familiarize everyone 
in your newsroom with this 
minefield so they are aware of the 
risks.” 

The campaign against Wilder 
is an excellent case study of these 
risks. On May 17, the Stanford 
College Republicans posted 
a Twitter thread of old social 
media posts and articles from 
her undergraduate years and 
described her as an “anti-Israel 
agitator.” 

Soon, conservative 
commentators and news outlets 
were circulating the tweets to 
increasingly wider audiences. 

These attacks on Wilder came 
at a particularly useful time for 
defenders of Israel’s military 
operations in Gaza. Israeli 
forces had recently destroyed 
the building where the AP was 
located in Gaza City, alleging 
Hamas operated out of it, too, a 
claim for which Israel has not yet 
given evidence. But the confusion 
over the strike was fertile 
ground for those who allege pro- 
Palestinian bias in the media. 

The disinformation in this 
case was that Wilder’s college 
advocacy for Palestinian rights 
would “fuel concerns about 
the AP’s objectivity amid 
revelations that the news outlet 
shared an office building with 
Hamas military intelligence in 
Gaza,” as the Washington Free 
Beacon wrote, echoing a theory 
about possible cooperation 
between Hamas and the AP 
made by prominent Republicans, 
including Sen. Tom Cotton. 

Within hours of a story on Fox 
News’ website May 19, Wilder 
was fired. The Stanford College 
Republicans responded. “Emily 
Wilder is not ajournalist, she 
is an unhinged, Marxist, anti- 
Israeli agitator. We are proud that 
our efforts directly led to this 
outcome — the leftist media must 
be held accountable, and that 
happened in this case,” the group 
gloated. They thanked those who 
amplified their original Twitter 
attack, including former Daily 
Wire editor Ben Shapiro and 
Cotton. 

It bore all the classic marks 
of a disinformation campaign. 
Pushing the Wilder story 
refocused attention from Israel’s 
bombing of the AP bureau toa 
junior news associate who had 
just started in Arizona. As Grotto 


and I warned in our guidance: 
“Beware of campaigns to 
redirect your attention from one 
newsworthy event to another.” 

This disinformation technique 
was not dissimilar from the 
redirect used by Russia in 2016. 
When The Washington Post 
published the audio from an old 
“Access Hollywood” recording, 
which featured a famously lewd 
comment by Donald Trump, 
WikiLeaks followed less than 60 
minutes later with the release 
of Russian-hacked Democratic 
National Committee emails. 
Journalists need to be on high 
alert for stories intended to shift 
the news cycle. 

Several disinformation experts 
saw parallels in the Wilder case. 
“Influence Ops are not just 
the domain of foreign gov’ts, 
and journalists are definitely 
targets,” Nathaniel Gleicher, 
head of security at Facebook, 
said in a tweet of Wilder’s case. 
Disinformation expert Kate 
Starbird at the University of 
Washington explained how 
Wilder’s firing was an “example 
of a coordinated active measures 
campaign meant to do its damage 
through the reaction of the target 
(in this case the AP).” 

When drafting our 
recommendations on how to 
report on disinformation, I was 
eager to have the AP adopt them 
because they are indeed the news 
organization that customarily 
leads. When the AP decided to 
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In Emily Wilder’s firing, a disinformation campaign targeted a reporter, and 
rather than recognize it, The Associated Press caved, the author writes. 


capitalize Black last summer, 
for instance, most organizations 
quickly followed. 

Perhaps most important, Grotto 
and I recommended news outlets 
focus on the “why” something 
was leaked as opposed to the 
“what.” In this case, AP managers 
scrutinized Wilder’s few social 
media posts since being hired 
that included one opining on 
the meaning of objectivity in 
language chosen to describe the 
conflict, her retweets of stories 
about the devastation in Gaza and 
the digital record of her college 
activism as opposed to why the 
College Republicans may have dug 
up all this stuff in the first place 
— to go after a former classmate 
whose views they loathed and to 
perpetuate a false perception that 
the AP is biased in its reporting on 
the conflict. 

The AP’s firing of Wilder 
demonstrates that managers 
there have not yet digested 
the threat of disingenuous 
campaigns even against their 
own employees. Particularly 
in an era when operations like 
Project Veritas exist in part to 
try to discredit the mainstream 
media, and as hack-and-leak 
operations become more 
common, it is especially urgent 
that news organizations prove 
they understand the threat and 
develop a plan to cope with it. 
Editors’ determinations should 
be based on their own facts and 
judgments — not those of Twitter 
mobs, whether they originate on 
the right or the left. 

Those who shared the thread 
about Wilder were trying to 
scare AP editors into thinking 
that her college activism, as it 
was documented online, would 
create the perception that the 
AP is biased against Israel. As 
aresult of her firing, the AP 
accomplished, if anything, the 
exact opposite. 

Sadly, Wilder’s dismissal 
has emboldened those who aim 
to harm our most important 
journalistic institutions at a 
time when restoring respect for 
fact-based news is paramount 
for sustaining democracy. This is 
disheartening for me. 

But it was far more 
heartbreaking to watch my 
incredibly talented former 
student be fired only 17 days into 


her tenure at a news organization 
she was so very proud to join. I 
encouraged her to go work for 
the AP and trusted editors would 
continue to help her develop her 
accountability journalism skills, 
while perhaps correcting her if 
she needed it — in this case, if she 
tweeted a mild opinion. Instead, 
I still cannot fathom how they 
refused to say specifically how 
she violated company policy, 
fired her and left her to confront 
an online mob alone. 

Here is what I wish top AP 
management had said instead. 
Perhaps this wording can 
serve as amodel for editors 
looking for one: “We are aware 
that some online sources, 
politicians and groups are using 
the past college activities of a 
news associate in our Phoenix 
bureau to try to impugn the 
integrity of our coverage of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict by 
resurfacing old social media 
posts and stories she wrote as a 
student for a campus newspaper. 
Our impartial coverage of the 
Middle East is unrelated to one 
news associate’s beliefs. We 
judge our employees by the 
quality of their work. We demand 
everyone sending our employee 
vile threats cease this horrific 
behavior immediately.” 

News organizations must 
urgently draft a plan for the next 
time one of their staff members 
is attacked by people who appear 
to show no interest in a serious 
dialogue about coverage of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict or 
any other issue. If they don’t, this 
episode will have a chilling effect 
on anew generation of bright 
student-journalists who naturally 
engage in activism in college, 
whose lives are documented 
online and who are exactly the 
kind of people I train to channel 
their outrage at injustices into 
impactful journalism. In fact, it 
already has. 

“Do you know why anews 
organization like AP would 
choose to fire people like that?” 
a young woman wrote to me 
after Wilder’s firing. “Why are 
they so beholden to conservative 
Twitter? I wasn’t sure if I 
wanted to pursue journalism 
professionally, but now I don’t 
think I could, even if I wanted 
to, because Iam very vulnerable 
to smear campaigns from 
people like [Stanford College 
Republicans]. I don’t feel very 
hopeful.” 


Janine Zacharia reported on the 
Middle East and foreign policy for 
close to two decades, including 
stints as Jerusalem bureau chief 
for The Washington Post, State 
Department correspondent for 
Bloomberg News, Washington 
bureau chief for the Jerusalem Post, 
and Jerusalem correspondent for 
Reuters. She is currently the Carlos 
Kelly McClatchy lecturer in the 
Department of Communication 

at Stanford University, where 

she teaches news reporting 

and writing fundamentals and 
foreign correspondence. She 

is the co-author of “How to 
Responsibly Report on Hacks and 
Disinformation.” 
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when hydrogen comes together. 


Cutting carbon and creating jobs? Hydrogen can do that. 
Fueling urban and rural communities? Hydrogen can do that 
too. No matter your point of view, hydrogen is an energy 
solution ready to meet the aspirations of all Americans. 
So, let’s talk. 
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